
“Correct,” Quorne admitted. “Had 
I known those three people had ar¬ 
rived here I might have been able to 
warn you against the impossibility 
of holding them. Their science and 
mental powers sets them in a class 
apart.” 

“They are only Earth people.” 

"In that,” Quorne answered, sitting 
down at the desk without being in¬ 
vited, “you are mistaken, Dral. The 
Golden Amazon alone is Earth-born, 
and she became - a superwoman both 
physically and mentally because of 
a scientist’s experiment when she was 
an infant. As for her husband Abna, 
he was formerly the ruler of Jupiter 
and his strength and intelligence out¬ 
classed even those of his wife. Viona, 
the younger woman, is the product 
of both of them, and she was not born 
ir. the normal material way. She is 
the product of unified intellects and 
pure scientific conception. There,” 
Quorne finished, “you face danger, 
Dral, as I have good reason to know.” 

“You! A captain of my defence 
guard! Don’t be ridiculous.” 

Quorne smiled coldly. “You believe 
I am that. You believe I am one of 
your own bacterial race who has 
taken on the pattern of an Earth 
being?” 

“I know you are because I was 
present in the laboratory when you 
assumed your present identity. We 
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T HE slim man with the jet 
black hair and heliotrope- 
colored eyes stood thinking, 
then presently his hatchet- 
face broke into a smile. He 
considered himself, inspecting his 
dusty uniform from the moment he 
had been thrown in the dust by the 
superwoman, the Golden Amazon of 
Earth. His smile broadened a little 
and he began to move. 

A chance ' traveller through the 
Solar System who had lost his plane¬ 
tary bearings would have declared 
upon landing upon a particular por¬ 
tion of this planet that he was on 
Earth — but he would have been mis¬ 
taken. Here was the planet Neptune, 
last of the outermost giants and a 
world of surprises. 

Here existed the bacteria race of 
high intelligence, originally born in 
the poisonous wastes of Uranus, 
whose amazing powers of adaptability 
made them capable of assuming any 
form by electrical processes. Here on 
this distant world existed a dupli¬ 
cate of conditions reigning on Earth, 
even to the extent of vast numbers 
of its inhabitants being “carbon 
copied” to resemble the originals. 

Here, too, existed a man who was 
the greatest menace the Solar System 


had ever known, a man believed to 
be dead—Sefner Quorne of Jupiter, 
master scientist, the being with the 
heliotrope eyes and poisonous gen¬ 
tility of manner. 

Quorne left the spaceport where 
ho had his final unsuccessful brush 
with the Golden Amazon, her husband 
Abna of Jupiter, and their daughter 
Viona. He walked through streets 
which were indistinguishable from 
those of futuristic London and con¬ 
cluded his journey at the gigantic 
edifice duplicating the one in normal 
London from where there was ad¬ 
ministered government. 

Head of the government of this 
mystery world of Neptune was Dral, 
looking exactly like an Earthman 
since he was patterned after one. He 
also looked to be in an extremely 
bad temper when Sefner Quorne was 
shown into his big private office. 

“Weil, captain, what have you to 


say for yourself?” Dral demanded bit¬ 
terly, using his own language. “You, 
the captain of the guard, allowed 
those three captives to escape! Why 
didn’t you order an immediate corps 
of space machines to pursue them?” 

“Because it would have been use¬ 
less,” Sefner Quorne replied calmly. 
“The Golden Amazon used every 
scrap of energy which her spaceship, 
the Ultra, possessed, and that meant 
they flew into the void a.t a speed 
infinitely greater than any pursuers, 
could stand. Those three captives, the 
Amazon, Abna, and Viona, have 
strength 10 times greater than normal 
which makes them able to endure 
vast strains—accelerative strains, for 
instance. We could never have caught 
them.” 

“You seem to have forgotten," Dral 
snapped, “how dangerous they can be 
now they’ve escaped. This secret ter¬ 
ritory of ours on this far-flung planet 
will be secret no longer.” 
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came here because our own world was 
too limiting. You know that by thought 
processes we absorbed the vibrations of 
people’on Earth and thereby duplicated 
ourselves in their images, so that we 
could have physical bodies better suited 
to our needs. You know that basically 
we are bacteria people, the most inde¬ 
structible and yet the most adaptable 
form of life—” 

"I know, yes,” Quorne agreed, "but 
there is much more to the story than 
that. When one of your race absorbed 
my image from Earth without my 
knowledge he became Captain of the 
Guard. But later, when I died, I took 
over his body from him.” 

"What!” Dral stared blankly. 

“I was killed on Earth when an in¬ 
vasion came from a planet called 
Zanji.” Quorne continued. ‘At that time 
a .being named Kron was ruling the 
destiny of Earth and it was by him 
that I was slain. But death does not 
bring oblivion of the mind. Upon the 
death of my body, my mind was free, 
of course. It had only one objective, 
to assume again a material form as 
nearly approaching the dead one as 
possible. Imagine my surprise when I 
found a body identical—here, on this 
world! I took it over, blasting out the 
weak mind of the creature ruling it, 
and I have used this body ever since. 
I can hardly believe that I ever died, 
so completely does this body duplicate 
the original one I possessed.” 

"You blasted the ‘weak’ mind of the 
original captain of the guard,” Dral said. 
"1 would not call any of our race weak. 
We are masters of thought processes, 
otherwise we could not have duplicated 
the bodies of the far distant people of 
Earth.” 

“I admit you understand the rudiments 
of thought processes and that you are 
far ahead of natural Earth people in 
development,” Quorne responded, “but 
you are not ahead of me. I am more 
intelligent than you. Jupiter was my 
first home, my birthplace, and I was 
once adviser to Abna, himself a tower¬ 
ing peak of intellect. So, ranged against 
Abna. the brilliant Golden Amazon, the 
adroit Viona—who was married to me 
when I had my own body on Earth— 
and myself, you stand little chance of 
succeeding in the plan of conquest you 
have devised." 

“But I have no plan of conquest!” 
Dral protested, and then looked away 
as the relentless heliotrope eyes pinned 
him. 

“You lie,” Quorne stated flatly. “Long 
ago I read your mind, and I know 
exactly what you aim to do. You told 
the Amazon, Abna and Viona that you 
only duplicated yourselves as Earth 
people so that you could have the vest¬ 
ment of physical instead of clumsy 
bacterial bodies. That was a lie. Your 
real aim is the bloodless conquest of 
every planet in the System by means 
of physical transposition. You plan first 
to conquer Earth by duplicating here 
among yourselves everybody who exists 
on Earth—then later you inted to put 
the counterfeit bodies on Earth and 
bring the originals here by scientific 
dissembly processes. The counterfeits 
would be your own people, obeying 
your orders, and on Earth nobody would 
know that the switch had been made.” 

Dral was silent, plainly disturbed. 

“Altogether,” Quorne commented, “a 
highly ingenious plan, with no Earthling 
guessing that his neighbor, or even a 
member of his family, might be an 
enemy in disguise.” 

“Presumably you have read my 
thoughts,” Dral said. “That being so, I 
am glad that you approve. Tell me, 
though, who were you when on Earth?” 

“My name is Sefner Quorne. and be¬ 
fore the death of my former body, my 
ambition was nothing less than the 
ultimate conquest of the Universe—in 
which I was always balked by the 
Golden Amazop and her contemporaries. 
Now that I again have a body, my am¬ 
bition remains unaltered, the only dif¬ 
ference being that you have greatly 
simplified matters.” 

“We shall operate as we see fit. 
Quorne.' Dral said. 

“I think not.” Quorne smiled acidly 
"The greater intelligence always domi¬ 
nates. I am greater than you. therefore 
you will do as I say. This scheme you 
have devised for bloodless conquest will 
be put into effect, certainly, but under 
my direction. You stand no chance 
against the Golden Amazon, Abna, Viona 
and myself, but if you range yourself 
on my side, we can probably succeed 
in mastering the Universe.” 

“By replacing Earthlings with coun¬ 
terfeits?” 

"Exactly. Afterwards, when enough 
of your race have patterned themselves 
after the fashion of Earth people we 


will transfer the original Earth people 
here and switch the counterfeits in their 
place. That is simple enough by atomic 
dissembly. The bodies are reduced to 
their atomic components, transmitted to 
wherever necessary, and there reassem¬ 
bled. The Amazon herself created that 
system, and a very brilliant one it is.” 

“And if I refuse to work with you, 
Quorne?” 

“You will go down to everlasting de¬ 
feat. Since I am capable of reading your 
thoughts, you can never make a move 
without my knowing it. So. obviously, 
you had better come to terms.” 

Dral was silent, realizing that he was 
beaten. 

“It is also to our benefit,” Quorne 
continued, “that we have on this coun¬ 
terfeit world the duplicated images of 
the Amazon, Viona and Abna. They 
will be extremely useful to us. The 
originals must be brought here at a later 
date and held captive by every known 
method. Once that is done, conquest 
will be simple.” 

Dral gave a shrug. "Very well. Quorne, 
since I am powerless to defy you, I have 
no alternative but to work with you.” 


CHAPTER II 


T HE young woman who made her 
way up the driveway of the huge 
modern residence in outer Lon¬ 
don was obviously nervous, be¬ 
having very much like a trespasser in 
forbidden territory. And with good 
reason. The London home of the Golden 
Amazon had all the appearance of a 
scientific house of mysteries, from the 
strange aerials atop the lofty roof to the 
many laboratory annexes attached to 
the house. Even along the driveway 
there were curious instruments em¬ 
bedded in metal pillars, some of them 
emanating strange but harmless rays of 
pink and blue light Not being a scien¬ 
tist, the young woman could not guess 
the reason for such apparatus; and she 
certainly did not realize that her move¬ 
ment up the drive was being reproduced 
on a screen in the Golden Amazon’s 
laboratory, and that the sound of her 
timid footsteps was audible in loud¬ 
speakers. 

The young woman reached the mas¬ 
sive metal, front door but before she 
had a chance to ring the curiously 
fashioned bell, the door opened silently 
and revealed an expanse of tastefully 
furnished hall illumined with_the beams 
of the March evening sunlight. 

“Please go into the lounge on your 
right,” a voice said from a concealed 
loud weaker. “I will be with you in a 

The girl gave an awed glance about 
her and then resumed her uncertain 
advance. Entering the huge lounge she 
surveyed its opulence and magnificent 
modern appointments — then cold-light 
globes glowed into being. 

The young woman sank into an arm¬ 
chair, gazing at an astonishing clock 
high in the wall which registered even 
days, months, and years and made no 
sound. She was thankful to have got 
this far without mishap. She had been 
warned by her friends that to try to 
invade the home of the Golden Amazon 
was to risk death. 

“Good-evening.” 

The girl jumped out of her chair, 
suddenly aware of the tall, supple 
woman who had entered the room. She 
moved with the grace of a tigress and 
the poise of an empress, clad in a 
sweeping blue gown which, falling from 
her smooth shoulders, revealed the deep 
satin gold of her skin and the steel- 
hard muscles which rolled softly with 
every movement she made. 

“I’m Elsa Vincent, a machine-operator 
in the city,” the girl said. “I know I 
have no right to question such a woman 
as you. Miss Brant, but— You are Miss 
? Brant, of course? The Golden Amazon?” 
“Yes.” The Golden Amazon inclined 
her head and waited. 

The young woman sat down again, 
staring. She had to admit the incredible 
beauty of the woman facing her. Proud 
arrogance and high intelligence were 
moulded into those perfect features and 
violet eyes. And there was nowhere a 
line or crease of age, even though it 
was generally conceded that Violet Ray 
Brant, the Golden Amazon, must be well 
over 80 years of age. Here was eternal 
youth and magical loveliness, crowned 
with a wealth of rippling golden hair 
which set off the enormous rubies hold¬ 
ing it back from her high, wide forehead. 

“You said your name is Elsa Vincent,” 
the Amazon prompted. “Can I help you 

“Yes. but — -I haven’t much money. 


Miss Grant, to pay for your advice 

“Money does not concern me. Miss 
Vincent, if the problem is scientific 
What is the trouble?” 

“Do you believe the dead can return?” 
the girl asked, surprisingly. 

The Amazon seated herself, studying 
the city girl curiously. 

"Scientifically, yes,” she replied. "In 
the normal course of events—definitely 

Elsa Vincent hurried on. "Three days 
ago my young man, chosen for me by 
the Eugenics Bureau, was killed in a 
machine accident. I went with his fam¬ 
ily to the funeral. But tonighit he walked 
into the house as though nothing had 
happened and suggested we go out for 
the evening. He made no reference to 
his death, or anything. I simply pan¬ 
icked for a while and rushed to tell 
his family. They couldn’t understand 
it. either, so I said I’d see you. They 
warned me that a woman so high in 
affairs as you would never bother with 
me, but I risked it.” 

“It is certainly unique,” the Amazon 
mused. “And what has this young man 
to say about it?” f 

"He seemed taken aback when I told 
him he had been killed and buried; 
then he laughed it off and said it must 
have been a case of mistaken identity." 

“Obviously, then,” the X^nazon said, 
“the thing to do is have the corpse 
which was buried exhumed and ex¬ 
amined.” 

Elsa Vincent said uneasily: “Yes, I 
suppose so, but I hardly think the 
authorities would believe such a story.” 

“Tell me," the Amazon said, “are you 
convinced this young man is the young 
man you have always known? He is 
not different in any way?” 

“Not physically. But his memory 
seems a bit hazy. I referred to one or 
two matters when he came to my home, 
but he seemed to have to struggle to 
remember them." 

The Amazon said: “For every scientific 
problem there is always a solution. 
What is this young man’s registration 
number?” 

“78965 LH.” 

The Amazon registered it in her mind 
and then nodded. "Thank you. Miss 
Vincent. I would suggest you carry on, 
if you can, as though nothing had hap¬ 
pened and leave the rest of the details 
to me. I’ll discover the explanation.” 

Elsa Vincent smiled In relief as she 
rose. “Yes. I believe you, Miss Brant, 
but I’m going to find it hard to carry 
on as though nothing had happened.” 

To this the Amazon made no com¬ 
ment. She saw the girl to the outdoors 
again, then she turned and hurried 
through to the main laboratory. A 
gigantic blond-headed man in protective 
suiting glanced up inquiringly as she 
appeared and stopped the electronic ma¬ 
chine he was experimentally operating. 
A slim girl, likewise in protective suit¬ 
ing, with copper-gold hair and bright 
blue eyes, emerged from the midst of 
an electrical apparatus. 

“Well?” asked Abna. unfastening his 
suiting. “What did she want?” 

“An explanation as to why her dead 
fiance should suddenly walk into the 
house as though nothing had happened.” 

“That all?” Viona asked, with her 
bright smile. “I’m surprised you took 
up time bothering with her. mother, 
especially while this atomic experiment 

“The scientific mystery to which I 
will not pay attention has yet to appear,” 
the Amazon replied, and gave the de¬ 
tails of the interview. When she had 
finished, Abna and Viona were obviously 
puzzled. 

“It must be mistaken identity,” Viona 
declared. “It can't be anything else.” 

“I hope it isn’t,” the Amazon answered 
ambiguously, and turned to the visi-- 
phone. In a moment or so she had been 
automatically contacted by the private 
beam with government headquarters. 
The moment she appeared on the screen 
at the other end respect came into the 
speaker's voice. 

“Yes. Miss Brant? At your service.” 

“Three days ago,” the Amazon said, 
“a worker with registration number 
78965 LH was buried, following his 
death in a machine room. I require the 
corpse exhumed and its image televised 
to me. The matter is urgent.” 

There was no suggestion of argument 
since the word of the Golden Amazon 
was law. “Very well. Miss Brant; we’ll 
attend to it immediately. Do you wish 
to add details as to why you have made 
this request?” 

“Not yet, but I may do so later. Thank 
you.” 

The Amazon switched off and stood 
thinking. Vaguely surprised at her pre¬ 
occupation Abna strolled over to her. 


“I’m puzzled, Vi.” he confessed. “I 
don’t want to take the effort to read 
your thoughts, so why not tell me why 
such a trifling problem as this interest^ 
you?” 

“I, too, would like to know,” Viona 

“It interests me because of its impli¬ 
cations,” the Amazon replied. “If what 
I am thinking proves correct, it will be 
found that there is no corpse in the 
grave.” 

"What!” Viona exclaimed, startled. 
"Then he has genuinely come back from 
the dead?” 

“No; not quite that.” The Amazon 
turned away, obviously unwilling to dis¬ 
cuss the matter further until she had 
all the facts. "Let us see what develops 
first. In the meantime we have routine 
science to attend to.” 

Viona glanced at her father, then 
shrugged. Had he wished he couid 
quite easily have read the Amazon’s 
mind, but unless extreme emergency de¬ 
manded otherwise he always respected 
her privacy. 

For perhaps an hour, normal labora¬ 
tory work—research into atomic laws— 
continued, then came the call for which 
the Amazon was waiting. She picked 
up the visiphone as it buzzed and the 
face of the government official ap¬ 
peared on the scanner. 

“Examination of the coffin of Worker 
78965 LH reveals the coffin to be empty. 
Miss Brant.” There was a wondering 
• look in the man’s eyes. “How this comes 
to be the case it is hard to understand, 
for the screws on the coffin lid were 
still in place.” 

“Thank you.” the Amazon said, a 
gleam in her violet eyes. “That is all 
I wished to know.” 

“It is? But is it the correct answer?” 

“As far as I am concerned it is, yes. 
I am much obliged.” 

The Amazon switched off and found 
Abna and Viona gazing at her. They 
had heard the official's voice in the 
receiver. 

“Any suggestions?” Abna asked. 

“Yes.” The Amazon tightened her 
mouth. “Just one—Neptune!” 

Abna looked puzzled and then sighed. 
“Well, I suppose I ought to see the con¬ 
nection. Vi. but I don’t.” 

“Purely because you’re not exerting 
yourself." she replied sharply. “Think, 
Abna! You have the powers of a god 
when you care to use them—but how 
rarely you do!” 

“What’s all this about Neptune?” 

“Well, you surely haven’t forgotten 
that we discovered Neptune, or at least 
part of it, to be a duplicate of Earth? 
Even to containing people who look like 
Earthlings?” 

“No. I haven’t forgotten, but— Wait!” 
Suddenly Abna got a grip on the situa¬ 
tion. “Are you suggesting that this 
worker is a Neptunian?” 

“I am. The whole business seems 
pretty plain to me. The Neptunians— 
or rather the Uranians, since they have 
migrated from Uranus —have started 
sending their doubles here, at the same 
time removing the originals.” 

“What!” Viona exclaimed. “But—but 
at that rate what's going to happen? 
Nobody’s going to know who is genuine 
and who isn't.” 

“Exactly. It is also perfectly logical, 
from this premise, that the Neptunians 
are bent on conquest. Plainly they must 
use an atomic dissembler to accomplish 
their purpose. A counterfeit Earthling 
is sent here, garbed exactly like the 
Earth original, and the Earth original 
is switched back to Neptune. But in 
this one instance there has been a 
mistake.” 

“And a big one—for them,” Abna 
said grimly. “They were not aware 
that that worker had died in the inter¬ 
val since they took his original pattern— 
tut they will be now because the ex¬ 
change will hand them a corpse. Pos¬ 
sibly they will even realize that they 
have unwittingly exposed their hand.” 

"Possibly.” the Amazon admitted. 

"The lapses of memory are plainly 
accounted for. then,” Viona commented. 
“A Neptunian, sent here, would be 
versed in the life of his original counter¬ 
part, of course, but there might be some 
things he wouldn't know, things which 
even radio waves and television cannot 
tell to the watchers of Neptune.” 


CHAPTER III 


A BNA said: "Hundreds of Nep¬ 
tunians may be in our midst 
and no normal people are aware 
of it.” 

“Quite likely.” The Amazon moved 
restlessly. “Thank heaven that girl 
brought this to our notice, otherwise 
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months might have elapsed before we 
found out the deception. Not that any 
of this is any surprise to me. You 
remember my saying when we escaped 
from Neptune, that the last thing I 
could believe was that the Neptunians 
were engaged in making themselves 
resemble Earthlings purely for the sake 
of it? Not they! Why. there are even 
duplicates of ourselves on Neptune, the 
very duplicates which enabled us to 
make our escape.” 

The Amazon's violet eyes met Abna’s. 
At that instant the same thought had 
struck both of them. 

“Quorne!” the Amazon ejaculated. 

“Yes,” Abna conceded, reflecting. 
“That guard we defeated when we 
escaped looked identical to him. Yet 
the original Quorne is dead.” 

“So we believe,” the Amazon mused. 
“But—" She stopped, lost in speculation. 

“Would one of you mind telling me 
what this is all about?" Viona pleaded. 
“What is there about this man named 
Sefner Quorne which always seems to 
trouble you? I’ve heard you mention 
him so often, and always in the terms 
of healthy respect." 

The Amazon hesitated and gave Abna 
a glance. Though she no longer re¬ 
membered the fact, Viona had once 
been the wife of the original Sefner 
Quorne and, by him had had a son 
whose mathematical genius, at the age 
of two years, had saved the Universe 
from destruction, but since that very 
conquest had involved the death of the 
son and produced disastrous bereave¬ 
ment upon Viona, Abna had blotted 
from her mind all memory of her son 
and Quorne. But she was always dimly 
aware that somewhere a piece was miss¬ 
ing from her life. 

“Quorne,” Abna said, “was my adviser 
on Jupiter, Viona, long before you were 
born. More than once he has tried to 
master the Solar System with his superb 
science, and each time your mother and 
I have beaten him. The last we heard 
of him, when the Dark threatened to 
engulf the Universe, was that he had 
been killed by a being of another world 
named Kron. But on Neptune, when 
we escaped from there, there was an 
individual heading the guard who looked 
exactly like him. A man with purple 
eyes and jet black hair. If he really 
was Quorne, reincarnated, then we can 
be pretty sure that this Neptune coun¬ 
terfeit business has 'his mind back of it.” 

“Meaning,” Viona asked, “that this is 
yet another effort on his part to wrest 
power?" Then, as her father nodded, 
she laughed contemptuously. “And is 
he fool enough to think he can stand 
up to us three? Why, between us, we 

She stopped. Something was different 
about the laboratory. She and her 
mother and father noticed it at the 
same moment. It was hazing strangely 
under the force of electromagnetic 
stresses. Then all three of them cried 
out helplessly as unendurable anguish 
descended upon them and they were 
snuffed into oblivion. 

Gradually the blankness of total un¬ 
consciousness lifted. Minds and then 
bodies knitted themselves swiftly back 
into place. Unhurt, but utterly be¬ 
wildered, the Amazon, Abna and Viona 
stook gazing before them—once again 
at a laboratory, but certainly not their 
own. What appeared to be Earthmen 
were grouped around a massive switch- 
panel, the foremost being slender in 
build, remarkable for his high forehead, 
polished black hair, and heliotrope eyes. 

“Quorne!” the Amazon exclaimed. 

“A most successful transit,” Quorne 
commented, smiling tautly as he came 
forward. “I assume that I have no need 
to explain to such distinguished scien¬ 
tists as yourselves What has happened?” 

“Presumably," Abna retorted, "you 
have transferred us from Earth to here 
— Neptune — by the process of atomic 
dissembly, our bodies being broken 
down into atomic aggregates and then 
reassembled here?" 

“Exactly," Quorne agreed. “But there 
is another ramification. At the moment 
of departure from Earth you were re¬ 
placed by exact counterparts, in identi¬ 
cal clothing. Observe.” 

He gave an imperious signal and in 
response two of the men at the switch- 
panel became active. The laboratory 
lights dimmed somewhat and upon a 
screen there appeared another labora¬ 
tory, the one which the Amazon, Abna 
and Viona had formerly been occupying. 
Now they intently watched what ap¬ 
peared to be themselves looking about 
them in wonder. 

“Your counterparts,” Quorne explain¬ 
ed dryly, as the lights came up again. 
“But only in appearance. Their minds, 
as you have good reason to know, are 


QUORNE 

'of a very low order, as is their physical 
strength.” 

“I suppose,” the Amazon said, “that 
those are the three whom we used as 
decoys when we escaped captivity 
here?” 

“Exactly. I leave it to you to imagine 
the effect when those three duplicates 
of yourselves are ranged on my side on 
Earth. The people will have nobody to 
turn to. They will be at the mercy of 
what they think are four of the greatest 
scientists ever known—the truth being, 
of course, one scientist and three dum¬ 
mies who will do exactly as I tell them.” 

“Would it be asking too much to 
inquire how you come to be alive after 
Kron of Zanji killed you?” the Ama¬ 
zon asked. 

“You are acquainted with the bound¬ 
less abilities of mind, Miss Brant, so 
the solution should have occurred to 
that able brain of yours. If you found 
your body destroyed and your mind 
free—and then discovered an identical 
body, what would you do?” 

“Take possession, granting the other 
mind was weaker than mine.” 

“In my case it was," Quorne said. 

-Then his eyes went to Viona. “My 
wife does not seem to have much to 
say,” he commented. 

Viona looked at him. “Are you re¬ 
ferring to me?" she demanded. “I’m not 
your wife, and never will be.” 

“Not very con\juicing,” Quorne re¬ 
plied acidly. “What became of Sefian, 
our son, who was going to do so much?" 

“I can- only assume,” Viona replied, 
“that you are completely insane.” 

It was Quorne’s turn to look puzzled. 
He concentrated for a moment and then 
frowned. “Very strange. In her mind 
I read no recollection of me at all, and 
even less of Sefian.” 

“Sefian died destroying the Dark 
which threatened to overwhelm the 
Universe,” Abna replied. “Viona does 
not remember that happening, any more 
than she remembers Sefian. You, too, 
are obliterated in her thoughts.” 

The purple eyes sharpened. “In 
other words, Abna, you used that mind 
of yours to blot out her memory of me?” 

“I did. Andi her mind must be the 
sweeter for it." 

Quorne tightened his thin mouth for 
a moment and then he relaxed. “Oh, 
very well Since the original Quorne’s 
body died, I suppose the claim is no 
longer valid. Not that it signifies now, 
in any case. I have far more things 
to do than concern myself over Viona.” 

Viona gave a bewildered look but 
did not say anything. The conversa¬ 
tion had sailed far above her head 

“With your arrival here," Quorne 
said, “my plans are ready for action. 
You will have gathered that these 
people of Neptune, intelligent though 
they are, are entirely under my dic¬ 
tates?—including Dral, the leader of the 
state. I intend to return to earth and 
there, with your duplicat.es, seize the 
power I’ve so long striven for. After 
that will come Venus — again by 
counterfeit work, our agents being 
mixed unidentifiably with the originals 
so that they cannot be detected. You 
three will stay here—and unlike the last 
time there will be no escape. I would 
kill you, but I may have need of your 
knowledge some day.” 

“And you think we’d give it?” Abna 
asked in contempt. 

“That would depend upon the pro¬ 
cess used to extract it . . . For the 
moment, I have explained all that is 
necessary.” 

“Except the blundering mistake you 
made in sending the living counterfeit 
of a dead man among your latest batch 
of transferences,” the Amazon comment¬ 
ed. watching the slowly advancing 
guards narrowly. 

“Yes.” Quorne looked bitter for a 
moment. “That was the fault of these 
idiots ' with Whom I’m working. We 
have telescopic and radio powers suffi¬ 
cient to identify and study every living 
soul on earth but on that particular oc¬ 
casion no second check-up was made 
of the person concerned, with the in¬ 
evitable result that we received a corpse 
and sent a live man. I guessed you 
might look into the matter and, when 
I came to study you across space, I saw 
that was just what you were doing. 
Before you could act I brought you 
here, and here you will stay. Take 
them away,” he added, turning to the 
guards. 

Though she knew escape was impos¬ 
sible, the Amazon's fury spilled over. 
As the two nearest guards came to seize 
her, she lashed out with her fists. They 
howled in anguish as her knuckles 
smashed their jaws and sent them spin¬ 
ning backwards. 


RETURNS 


The other guards hesitated, but be¬ 
fore they could drag out their guns 
Abna and Viona were upon them, each 
using their superhuman strength to 
wipe out a little score they owed. 
Quorne turned to the switchpanel and 
moved a button. A slide shot up in the 
wall, and as the Amazon finished over¬ 
powering the last guard she swung to 
look at six massive metal robots ad¬ 
vancing with pincer-hands extended. 

She waited until they were almost 
upon her and then slammed her bunched 
fist into the grille which formed the 
“stomach" of the nearest creature. But 
her fingers were trapped in steel claws 
and all her frantic efforts failed to 
budge them. By the time Abna and 
Viona had hurried to her aid, it was 
too late. 

Quorne moved over to the robot which 
was imprisoning the Amazon’s hand and 
made adjustments on its switch controls. 
Wincing, she pulled out her torn fingers 
as the steel grip relaxed. 

“My apologies,” Quorne murmured 
cynically. “You have only yourself to 
thank for your condition, Amazon." 

The Amazon did not answer. She 
watched her hand swiftly restore itself 
to normal under the influence of Abna’s. 
mental powers. Quorne studied the 
phenomenon with interest and then 
shrugged. 

“A pity you do not turn such mental 
power to better uses, Abna," he re¬ 
marked. “You could master the uni¬ 
verse if you wished.” 

“I don't wish.” Abna snapped. “I leave 
grandiose dreams like that to misguided 
intellectuals like yourself.” 

Quorne turned away and his mental 
orders reacted on the sensitive receiv¬ 
ing apparatus of the robots to the extent 
of getting them on the move with the 
hapless trio in their midst. Unable to 
help themselves, they were taken from 
the laboratory and down the corridor 
outside; then in an elevator to the lowest 
depths of the building. Here in this 
subterranean space there was dim light-, 
ing and rows of barred metal doors,” 
obviously dungeons. 

But no ordinary cell had been pre¬ 
pared for the three. It was apart from 
the others, in the opposite wall, its door 
composed of solid metal except for 
ventilation holes at the top. In front 
of it, only waiting to be slid into posi¬ 
tion on a special wheeled platform, 
was a block of stone about 10 feet 
square. 


CHAPTER IV 


T HE Amazon submitted to being 
half thrown into the cell by the 
robots, Abna and Viona stumbling 
in after her. Then the door 
slammed shut, was electrically locked, 
and finally there came a heavy bump 
as the big stone was pushed into position. 

“Do you suppose they intend to leave 
us here?” Viona asked presently, look¬ 
ing around her upon the metal walls, 
faintly visible in the dim light from 
the ceiling. 

“I suppose so, until Quorne decides 
what comes next," Abna replied. “We 
shan’t be left to die, since I gather he 
is hoping to use us in the future. In 
the meantime, since I have a distinct 
dislike for such complete confinement, 
I had better see how we can get out.” 

The walls were composed of solid 
sheets of metal without any sign of 
joining. The ceiling was similar, a 
solitary lamp glowing in its centre. 
Above again, presumably, was the whole 
mass of the building. The only opening 
was in the ventilator grille at the top of 
the door, which the stone outside left 
clear. 

“Even if we could smash open that 
grille we’d be no better off,” Abna said. 
“It would be too small for us to get 
through. And we have no weapons 
with us.” 

The Amazon said: “I had just changed 
for dinner when Elsa Vincent arrived.” 

Viona said: “Somebody is bound to 
come and feed us, and they can't do it 
except by opening the door and pushing 
back the stone. We might do something 

“I think not,” came the voice of Sefner 
Quorne, apparently from the air itself. 
“I am aware of your conversation, but 
do not trouble to discover the loud¬ 
speaker from which my voice is emanat¬ 
ing. There is no loudspeaker: it is trans¬ 
mission to you direct and your brains 
are capable of picking it up. Nobody 
will open the door until I am ready for 
them to do so. As for food, it will 
reach you like this.” 

There was a pause, then out of the 
air itself there materialized a tray filled 
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with quite a sizeable meal and costly 
essences. There came a dry chuckle 
from Sefner Quorne as the tray finally 
settled on the floor. 

“The fourth dimension can be most 
useful at times.” he said. “Now I must 
leave you. I have much to do on 
Earth. We shall meet upon my return, 
and when that happens I shall have 
partly achieved my ambition to dominate 
the System.” 

His voice ceased and Abna clenched 
his fists in fury. Swinging around, he 
went to the door, locked his fingers in 
the grille, and pulled with all his 
colossal strength. But the metal waa 
proof against him. He finally desisted 
and returned to the centre of the celt 
where the Amazon and Viona were 
calmly partaking of a meal. 

The Amazon whispered: “I can never 
understand why, when you have tran¬ 
scending powers, you never use them 
in a crisis!" 

Abna said: “I prefer to be human and 
have some happiness.” 

The Amazon mused. “I’ve wondered 
many a time— However, in regard to 
our present problem, the answer is to 
think our way out.” 

“I have been trying to do that ever 
since we got in here!” 

“I mean it literally.” the Amazon said, 
pouring herself a glass of restorative. 

“You- mean,” Viona asked, after a 
moment, “that we should break' this 
prison down by mind force? That’s ask¬ 
ing a lot, mother, isn’t it?” 

“I don’t think so — providing your 
father chooses to use the powers he 
possesses to the utmost degree. Matter 
is always subordinate to mind, so with 
his mind and my own—and yours, my 
dear—I do not see why we can't get 
free. We might as well make the at¬ 
tempt because we’ll certainly never 
escape by physical means, not this time." 

“And when we have escaped?” Abna 
asked, eating slowly, and it was curious 
to note that he did not entertain any 
doubt that escape was possible. “What 
then? We shall only walk right into 
the hands of the Neptunians!" 

“There you go again!" the Amazon 
exclaimed, irritated. “One moment you 
admit the possibility of getting out of 
this prison, and the next you ask how 
we fare amongst the Neptunians! We 
destroy them, of course, if they get in 
our way, and we’ll use physical or 
mental means to do it, whichever is the 
more favorable.” 

“Physically we have no weapons be¬ 
yond our strength, Vi, and that wouldn't 
be equal to an army of them. Neither 
would mental power. Destroying dead 
metal and stone is not difficult because 
there is no mental opposition—as I 
found on Saturn when I created the 
city of Milennia by thought alone— but 
when you deal with thinking beings 
there's a terrific amount of opposition.” 

“Only thing to do with that is deal 
with it when we come to it,” Viona 
said. “For my part, I’m willing to try 
mother’s suggestion." 

Abna considered while he finished his 
meal, then nodded. 

“Very well, we’ll try it,” he assented, 
“but let us have some order in the 
situation. We want particularly to 
know where the space port is located 
so we can steal a machine and make 
good use of our liberty. We’re con¬ 
siderably helped by the fact that this 
city is a duplicate of London, so once 
we know in which direction the space 
port lies the rest is easy. Now, let me 
see what I can do.” 

He stood motionless, concentrating, 
and neither the Amazon nor Viona 
disturbed him, chiefly because they 
were incapable of reaching the heights 
of mental exaltation which were natural 
to him. For his own part, his mind ob¬ 
jectified every detail which lay outside 
the prison cell, as clearly as though he 
were viewing it on a television screen. 

“The space port lies that way,” he 
said finally, pointing left. “That’s the 
direction we have to go when we get 
out of here.” 

“A moment,” the Amazon put in. 
“Why try and escape into space? Would 
it not be better to try to get to the 
dissembly equipment, which we know 
is above us in the laboratory in this 
very building, and then transfer our¬ 
selves back to Earth before Quorne gets 
there? Unless, of course, he has used 
that method also to cover the journey. 

It would be infinitely quicker and we 
could get to grips with him much more 
swiftly." 

Abna nodded. “Good idea. The space 
port notion we can use as second-best. 
Now, are you ready?” 

Viona and the Amazon closed their 
eyes and began to concentrate thctf 
mind force against the solid metal Afid 
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stone which hemmed them in. Abna, 
far more experienced in the art of 
mind control, kept his eyes open, but 
the rigidity of his body showed the im¬ 
mense concentrated effort he was 
making. 

Gradually the unrelenting effect of 
the mind-waves began to make itself 
evident. The wall on the door side of 
the cell visibly misted until it was no 
more than a gossamer veil, its very 
atoms obeying the superior law batter¬ 
ing at it. 

"Come,” Abna murmured in a far¬ 
away voice, an'd with the Amazon on 
one side of him and Viona on the 
other he stepped forward, entirely fear¬ 
less, and kept on walking until they 
were in the midst of the hazy trans¬ 
parency. Here they needed the ulti¬ 
mate of unwavering concentration, for 
a fraction of a second’s disbelief in their 
power would have snapped the wall 
back to normal, crushing them to atomic 
dust in the process. But no such thing 
happened. Beyond a faint tingling sen¬ 
sation, the radiative effect of atomic 
clusters in subjection to mind-force, 
they passed through the wall safely 
and found themselves in the dim cor¬ 
ridor. 

At that they relaxed and the wall re¬ 
formed, as solid as before. Abna glanced 
about him but there was. nobody in 
sight. 

"So far so good,” he commented.. “Be 
ready for anything. We know our way 
back to the laboratory anyhow. If 
robots are about, ignore them and they 
will probably ignore us since no minds 
will be forcing them to watch us.” 

He started forward, Viona beside him, 
both of them regretful that they had 
no physical weapons they could use. 
They knew their limitations when it 
came to mental force. 

Without mishap they mounted a flight 
of stairs to the upper corridor and then 
paused. Three men were approaching, 
looking exactly like Earthmen, and 
were obviously coming from the labora¬ 
tory. 

"One of them’s Dral,” Abna mur¬ 
mured to the Amazon. “You remem¬ 
ber? We talked with him on the last 
occasion we were here? He’s the ruler 
of the planet. From what I can read 
of his mind he has just been into the 
laboratory to see Quorne off on his 
journey to Earth.” 

The advancing Dral and his two ad¬ 
visers stopped, utterly bewildered at 
the sight of the trio, then their hands 
flew to their guns. But in that instant 
they were overpowered. 

The Amazon singled out Dral for 
herself, whirled him around, then de¬ 
livered a blow that knocked him spin¬ 
ning backwards towards the corridor’s 
huge window, outside which blazed the 
glare of the artificial sun. Dral gasped 
and choked, trying to recover himself, 
but before he could do so the Amazon 
was upon him again, her yellow fingers 
tight about his neck. To her surprise, 
however, she found her strength was 
unequal to the task of squeezing the life 
out of the ruler: in fact she herself 
was gradually being overpowered as his 
hands clutched her throat and tightened 
relentlessly. 

Encumbered as she was by her sweep¬ 
ing gown, she took the only chance 
she could and wrenched herself free, 
narrowly missing the savage jet of a 
flame gun which one of the other men 
fired at her. Neither Abna nor Viona 
had overpowered their own adversaries, 
either, and were glancing about them 
for a means of escape. 

The Amazon hesitated no longer. 
Since the men seemed too tough to be 
smashed down by ordinary methods, 
the only thing to do was get them out 
of the way for a while. So she twisted 
backwards quickly, seized Dral by the 
collar and belt of his jacket, then 
whirled him over her head and through 
the big window. With a tinkling of 
glass he sailed outside, dropping down 
40 feet to the street below. In a matter 
of seconds Viona and Abna had dealt 
with the other two men likewise, 
dodging the ray-gun jets which stabbed 
at them. 

They sped down the corridor and 
into the laboratory. The place was 
deserted and the equipment switched 
off. Presumably Quorne had trans¬ 
mitted himself to Earth and the tech¬ 
nicians had departed. 

Quickly the Amazon hurried to the 
dissembler and studied its dials, then 
she nodded in satisfaction. 

"Practically a duplicate of my own 
invention,” she said. "And'the dials 
are registering Earth — for Quorne I 
suppose—so we’ll have no troubles in 


that direction. Quickly, one of you, 
switch on the power.” 

Viona obeyed, or attempted to, but 
before she could grasp the master- 
switch a robot glided unexpectedly from 
its concealed recess and seized her arm 
with its pincer hand. Instantly she 
tried to use the other hand, but this, 
too, was prevented. 

Abna glanced around and saw what 
was happening. Immediately he hurtled 
for the monstrosity of metal and valves 
and by sheer strength tore open the 
pincers holding Viona’s arms. But by 
the time he had done this other robots 
came gliding into view, evidently di¬ 
rected by post-hypnotic orders to pro¬ 
tect the laboratory against all intruders. 

“Get. away from them!" the Ama¬ 
zon cried, and they all raced through 
the laboratory door into the corridor. 
They kept going until the corridor took 
a sharp right turn to the main street 
outside. In the doorway were guards, 
one on each side, guns at the ready. 
As the trio came hurtling towards them 
they swung, ready for action. 

“Risk knocking them over,” Abna 
said. “Quorne likely left orders for us 
to be left unharmed, so we’ll hope they 
won’t fire.” 

His guess was correct, and by the time 
the guards had been reached, their 
hands were wavering uncertainly about 
their guns—and that was as far as they 
got. Knuckles smashed into their faces 
and sent them reeling down the steps 
to the street. Passers-by, exactly akin 
to Earthlings, paused in amazement and 
helped the guards to rise. 


CHAPTER V 


T HE Amazon, Abna, and Viona ran 
down the steps and darted off 
to the left, heading in the direc¬ 
tion of the airport. Glances of 
amazement were cast after them, but 
since their attire was Earthly enough, 
even though they themselves looked far 
too magnificent to have ever been born 
on that planet, no more attention was 
paid to them. As they went they 
glanced back towards the high window 
through which they had flung Dral and 
his advisers and wondered if they had 
yet been found or whether the drop 
had killed them. Possibly not, since 
they had proven so hard to incapaci¬ 
tate. 

“Ahead there,” Abna exclaimed, 
dodging through the main street traffic 
in the blaze of the synthetic sun. 
“There’s the air and space port, exactly 
as it would be positioned on Earth.” 

They gained the gateway of the space 
port and sped across the open area 
toward a group of space machines. 

“Trouble coming!” Viona exclaimed, 
pointing to the administration building. 
“We’ve been seen.” 

Abna and the Amazon looked. Men 
were hurrying across the field shouting. 

They put on an extra spurt, gained 
the nearest machine and tumbled through 
the airlock. The Amazon slammed 
home the immensely thick door and 
sealed it just as the yelling guards ar¬ 
rived. Abna snapped on the power 
switches and the vessel lifted, hurtled 
skyward by the underjets. 

The acceleration was terrific, holding 
all three motionless whilst it lasted, then 
as the last barrier of the. Neptunian 
atmosphere was hurdled and free space 
was reached, Abna cut off the power 
and relaxed for a while. 

“Close, but we managed it,” he smiled. 
“Only a matter of setting our course 
for Earth and risking Quorne when he 
spots us approaching.” 

Viona said, “Better take a look at the 
fuel gauge.” 

Abna turned and looked and his ex¬ 
pression changed. 

“Nearly empty,” he muttered, startled. 
“Vi, we can’t do it. We couldn’t even 
get to Uranus with that fuel, let alone 
Earth. Constant velocity wouldn’t help 
us, either, because we need fuel to 
direct ourselves away from counter- 
attractive bodies like Saturn and Jupi- 

Viona, looking out on to the endless 
immensities of space, gave a cry. 

“Look! We’re being followed—and 
overtaken, too.” 

The Amazon and Abna gazed through 
the port. Three space machines, moving 
at a stupendous velocity, were in hot 
pursuit. 

“Something puzzles me,” the Amazon 
said, frowning. “These Neptunian 
people seem to have tremendous resis¬ 
tive strength, nearly as much as we do 
ourselves—otherwise they would never 


be able to stand up to that acceleration 
And think of the trouble we had over¬ 
powering them.” 

“The answer’s simple,” Abna replied. 
"Basically, despite the Earth-being pat¬ 
terns they have assumed, they are bac¬ 
teria, remember—the most indestruc¬ 
tible form of life in existence. But this 
is no time for talking,” he finished. 
“They’re gaining. We’ll have to use 
what precious fuel we have left to out¬ 
distance them.” 

“But we can’t head Earthwards!” the 
Amazon exclaimed. “They are in the way 
and we’d use up our fuel in—” 

“We’re heading for Pluto,” Abna de¬ 
cided, nodding through the port to the 
remote planet on the edge of the system. 
“That’s our only chance.” 

With that he snapped on the power 
switches again, but since the machine 
was already flying at maximum veloc¬ 
ity there was no apparent alteration 
in sensation and no accelerative drag. 
Only a feeling of weightlessness and 
the sight of those three pursuers 
steadily gaining. 

"Something wrong here,” the Ama¬ 
zon said. “Those vessels are smaller 
than ours and yet they move faster.. 
That isn’t logical. We can get more power 
out of this vessel if we want, Abna. 
Maybe you missed something on this 
switchboard.” 

She turned her attention to it, study¬ 
ing the switches ^carefully, then she 
seized a long-handled switch and pulled 
it down. Immediately there was a 
mighty jolt and with a surge that flat¬ 
tened her, gasping, to the floor the space 
machine darted into infinity at an in¬ 
conceivable velocity, leaving the pur¬ 
suers receding into specks in a matter 
of seconds. 

“What—what have you done?” Abna 
panted, hardly able to control the weight 
of his jaws. 

“There was a booster,” the Amazon 
gasped. “Second series of jets which you 
hadn’t used. Our fuel is probably nearly 
gone but we’re free of those machines. 
They’ll not be able to stand this 
velocity.” 

Abna realized that this terrific speed 
could not be allowed to continue. Fuel 
must be conserved to save the ship from 
crashing when Pluto was reached. He 
began moving, each effort stupendous, 
until his wavering hand came within 
reach of the booster handle. With a su¬ 
preme effort he jammed it upwards and 
the former sense of weightlessness re¬ 
turned. Thankfully he staggered to his 
feet and helped the Amazon and Viona 
to theirs. They looked out of the window 
and failed to detect any sign of the pur¬ 
suers anywhere. In that hop they had 
devoured millions of miles and brought 
Pluto immeasurably nearer. 

“Got rid of them anyway," the Amazon 
said in satisfaction. “And we’re moving 
at a high velocity. Might as well cut off 
the power again, Abna. We’ll keep at 
this speed in free space and save all our 
fuel for the landing.” 

Quickly Abna cut off the jets and then 
turned with a grim face. "I doubt if 
we’ll have enough to cushion our fall,” 
he said. “Have to hope for the best. In¬ 
cidentally, when we get to Pluto what 
happens? There’s no way back.” 

“That depends,” the Amazon answered. 
“It might be possible to send a message 
to Earth by the radio, providing Quorne 
didn’t intercept it, and get ourselves 
picked up. Or some lone traveller might.” 

“Some lone traveller won’t!” Viona de¬ 
clared. “No travellers ever go beyond 
Pluto, or even as far, if they can help it. 
Don’t forget that the next stop after 
Pluto is countless lifetimes distant.” 

The Amazon said to Viona: “See if 
there are any provisions aboard. We 
can’t all sustain ourselves by mental 
force alone as your father can in an 
emergency.” 

Viona came from the locker with 
several cartons of tabloid food and drink. 

“Plenty,” she announced. "Seems 
enough in there to keep us going for 
months.” 

While they restored their strength 
with the concentrates, they were specu¬ 
latively silent, weighing up chances for 
the future — and the more they con¬ 
sidered the problem the more compli¬ 
cated it seemed to get. To the Amazon 
and Viona at least. 

"Sending a radio message to Earth 
will not do,” the Amazon decided. 
“Quorne would be sure to intercept it 
and we don’t want him to know we’ve 
escaped—or rather we don’t want him 
to know where we are. He’ll learn of 
our escape from the Neptunians them¬ 
selves, I suppose.” 

"It’s possible that on Pluto we may 
find copper,” Abna said. “That will do 


for our power plant here and see us 
safe.” 

“If we don’t,” Viona remarked, “there’s 
nothing to stop you creating some, 
father. Or is there?” 

“We’ll see,” he replied. “I’ve already 
done a good deal of mental work in 
breaking down that prison cell, and at 
the moment I can’t rise to the effort of 
doing any more.” 

Viong crossed to the port. 

“Pluto!” she exclaimed. “We’re nearly 
upon it. We must have been moving 
at a terrific speed.” 

The ship jolted violently as the for¬ 
ward jets suddenly blasted 'forth, hurl¬ 
ing their cushioning effect against the 
little planet now dragging with all its 
gravitating power. So rapidly had the 
journey been made the slowing-up pro¬ 
cess had not been done quickly enough. 
Through the port, as the trio stared 
through it, Pluto’s black and rocky 
surface, utterly destitute in the weak 
sun and starlight, came looming out 
of the void. 

The vessel struck the rocks with ter¬ 
rific violence and from outside came 
the cracking of plates and the snapping 
of supports. Gasping, unable to help 
themselves, the three cannoned into each 
other, or were flung into the softly 
padded walls. Then at last the topplings 
and turnings came to an abrupt end 
and they were able to slowly rise and 
consider the situation. 

* * * 

Far away on Earth, Sefner Quorne 
materialized—as the dissembler had been 
arranged that he. should—in the labora¬ 
tory from which the Amazon, Abna and 
Viona had been snatched. When he had 
recovered from the tremendous physical 
strain occasioned by the transition, he 
looked at the three who had witnessed 
his coming—the three who exactly dupli¬ 
cated the Amazon, Abna and Viona in 
everything except intelligence and 
supernormal physical powers. 

“You will be useful to me, my 
friends,” Quorne told them, moving for¬ 
ward. “You know how to obey orders. 

I told you to await my coming and you 

The three did not make any comment. 

“Our first rtiove." Quorne said, “will 
be to take over the government of this 
planet, which should be a simple task 
with so many agents ready and waiting 
to act on my orders. We can accom¬ 
plish that purpose from this laboratory. 
You will have gathered that it belongs— 
or at least did—to the Golden Amazon?” 

“So we understood.” agreed Amazon n, 
coming forward, and in every particular, 
even to the sweeping blue gown she 
wore, she resembled the superhuman 
woman from which she had patterned 
herself. 

“Henceforth,” Quorne continued, “this 
laboratory shall be our headquarters 
because it is equipped with every 
known scientific device invented by the 
Amazon. Abna, or their daughter Viona. 

I planned that I would materialize here 
for that very reason. Let it be under¬ 
stood that I shall always refer to you 
by the names of your originals, and you 
will implicitly obey whatever orders I 
give you. Is that understood?” 

The three nodded. 

Quorne smiled in satisfaction. 

“Splendid! I would warn you that 
we shall have a great deal of opposi¬ 
tion to master, but the very fear of 
the people should give us the victory. 
Believing that the four greatest scien¬ 
tists in the Solar System are ranged 
against them, they will give in without 
a struggle.” 

“Might I ask where our originals are?” 
asked Abna II. “It would not be very 
pleasant to suddenly find them among 
us, destroying all our schemes.” 

“That can never happen.” Quorne an¬ 
swered with assurance. “They are im¬ 
prisoned securely, and will remain so 
until I decide otherwise.” 

Half an hour later the space radio 
buzzed and he was told about the escape 
of the three whom he had imagined 
effectually incarcerated. 

“Everything that could be done was 
done,” came the reedy voice of Dral 
over the colossal distance of space. “I 
myself with two colleagues tried to stop 
them, but we failed and suffered injury.” 

“Where have they gone?” Quorne de¬ 
manded. “Are they heading for Earth?” 

“According to the patrols who pur¬ 
sued them, they flew to Pluto, and 
crashed there. They could hardly do 
much else since there was very little 
fuel in the machine they stole.” 

“Are you sure they crashed?” Quorne 
insisted. 

“Yes. -Our patrols saw it happen tele¬ 
scopically and broke off the pursuit. 
Pluto is an utterly barren world, so 
there is no chance of those three get- 
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ting back. And should they attempt it, 
we will intercept them. Probably they 
would have headed for Earth but our 
patrols turned them in the opposite 
direction.” 

“And they escaped their prison by 
some means unknown?” Quorne asked 
bitterly. 

“Yes. It is a complete mystery.” 

“Not to me. I warned you of the 
danger we face in having those three 
against us. Keep Pluto watched — or 
better still, send patrols to the planet 
to discover what has happened and re¬ 
port to me. This means I shall work 
now with the constant fear that I may 
find myself up against my most for¬ 
midable foes at any moment.” 

“On Pluto they are as good as in 
prison!" Dral insisted. “They haven’t 
enough fuel to return.” 

“A man like Abna does not rely on 
material fuel,” Quorne retorted. 

Impatiently he switched off and then 
glanced at the duplicate trio. 

“Bad news,” he said grimly—and since 
they had heard the communication over 
the speaker, they nodded silently. 

“Nevertheless,” Viona II said, “they 
are stranded a vast distance away on 
a world known to be nothing but dead 
rock, so our plans ought not to be 
interfered with.” 

“I hope not,” Quorne muttered. “The 
trouble is that I cannot impress upon 
you people that Abna in particular—and 
even the Amazon sometimes—is capable 
of tremendous mental feats, which set 
distance and other deterrents at naught. 
However, it is time we went into 
action.” 


CHAPTER VI 


T HEY moved into the positions he 
directed in front of the television 
transmitter. Then he sat down 
in their midst and switched on 
the apparatus. After a moment or two, 
on every live television screen in the 
world, there appeared a color image of 
the quartet, swamping all other visual 
transmission, and after another moment 
sound transmission, too, was blanketed 
as Quorne spoke, the carrier wave he 
generated swamping everything else. 

“To those of you unfamiliar with our 
identities I will explain,” he said. “You 
are seeing Sefner Quorne. who is now 
speaking, and also the Golden Amazon, 
Abna of Jupiter, and Viona. At one 
time or another Earth has been ruled 
by the Amazon and by me. In the re¬ 
cent invasion of Earth by the heavy 
men of Zanji I was slain, but thought 
processes returned me to life. Once I 
ruled Earth and was overthrown by the 
Amazon, who then retired into scientific 
meditation and left the government to 
normal Earth people, only offering her 
scientific advice when it was needed. 
Now we have all decided to throw in 
our lot together and, from this moment 
onwards, shall rule not only this planet 
but every planet in the System.” 

And on faraway Pluto the Amazon, 
Abna and Viona looked at each other 
as they heard these, words through the 
space machine’s radio equipment. 

“It all has a familiar ring,” Abna re¬ 
marked grimly. “And Quorne is running 
true to his ideals and his plans. With 
our duplicates ranged on his side, there 
is nothing to stop him securing the 
mastery of Earth by sheer bluff—” 

He broke off and listened as the 
speaker resumed. 

“Some of you will not agree that we 
four should rule Earth and the System, 
but that is immaterial. Our agents are 
already at their appointed posts and 
know, upon this broadcast, to act ac¬ 
cording to instructions.” 

The Amazon reached out and switched 
off the apparatus. Her face was troubled. 

“Somehow.” she said, “we have to get" 
away from this graveyard of a planet. 

I think the best thing we can do is look 
for copper outside." 

“That’s easy, enough,” Viona responded, 
“but what good will it do when we find 
it? The forepart of the machine is so 
battered that the rocket tubes are tele¬ 
scoped and useless. We can see that 
even from the port here. And we 
haven't the necessary equipment to ef¬ 
fect a repair.” 

“True," the Amazon admitted, gazing 
out on to the barren scene, and for a 
while afterwards none of them spoke. 
They were too busy absorbing the utter 
friendlessness of Pluto, outermost little 
world of the System, so far from the 
sun that his illumination was no brighter 
than that of a full moon on Earth. 
Everywhere there were rocks, growing 
up into low hills, black^and merciless 
against the even deeper black of space 


with its powdering of everlasting stars. 

“In a while we'll also run into more 
trouble,” Viona continued, summing 
things up with the bland inconsequence 
of youth. “We heard the radio say that 
patrols were coming from Neptune to 
look for us. When they find we’re not 
dead, they'll throw everything they’ve 
got at us, and we shan’t be able to hit 
back because there isn’t a single weapon 
on this machine. Without fuel, without 
weapons, and the ship broken down, 
we’re not exactly in a cheerful position, 

“How you do chatter!" Abna com¬ 
mented, musing. 

“Sorry.” Viona apologized, “but I might 
just as well state the facts, mightn’t I?” 

“If the worst comes to the worst,” the 
Amazon said, “your father is capable 
ot creating some copper, or a new ship, 
or even of making repairs by mental 
process.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that.” Abna 
objected. “That business with the prison 
was one of the toughest mental feats 
I've taken on for a long time. Like all 
unexpected strains, a rest is demanded 
afterwards. Don’t count on me for large 
mental activities for some days yet.” 

“Which means we just sit here and 
wait for something to happen," Viona 
sighed. 

“Please be quiet for a moment!” Abna 
said, and in some wonder Viona watched 
her father's concentrated expression as 
he looked through the port. The Ama¬ 
zon turned to look with him but beheld 
nothing save the empty rock plateau 
and the distant range of low hills. 

“Queer,” Abna said at length, puzzled. 
“I was just seeing if I have enough 
mental strength to do anything to help 
and my thoughts came right back at me! 
Luckily they were not vindictive, other¬ 
wise I might have been knocked out 
by the impetus of my own thinking!” 

“What?” the Amazon asked. 

“Like a mirror,” he explained. “Like 
being dazzled by swinging a beam of 
light on to a mirror, and getting it re¬ 
flected back to you. There's something 
odd about this planet and we must in¬ 
vestigate. Viona, get the space suits.” 

This was not difficult to do since 
space suits were standard equipment on 
any vessel of the void. Viona brought 
three from the locker, and in five min¬ 
utes she and her father and mother 
were ready to investigate outside. Abna 
went first through the pressure lock, 
helping the Amazon and Viona after 
him, then they began moving—he lead¬ 
ing the way — across the twilight dark¬ 
ness of the plain, Neptune's green bulk 
looming high above them. So far there 
was no sign of the patrols which had 
been ordered to investigate. / 

“Pluto is a mystery planet,” came 
Abna’s voice through the audiophone. 
“A tiny world compared to the giants 
it has for neighbors, a gravity not dis¬ 
similar to that of Earth, and no atmos¬ 
phere whatever or any life. Yet there 
is a mysterious something about it which 
no other planet has.” 

“For instance?” the Amazon ques¬ 
tioned, looking about her through her 

“This," Abna replied, and stopped. 
Viona and the Amazon paused beside 
him and discovered he was looking 
towards a depression in the rocky land¬ 
scape. It had a peculiar glint in the 
star and sunlight, rather like that of 
polished copper. It lay on the Side of 
a vast wall of rock—a concavity fully 
two miles in diameter and a consider¬ 
able distance away. 

“What is it?” the Amazon questioned. 

“You have the power of transmitting 
your thoughts. Vi, when you wish,” 
Abna responded. “Not with anything 
like the same force as mine, true, but 
you can produce a certain effect. Just 
think of something pleasant and look 
at that rock cavity at the same time. 
You, too, Viona—try it. You have simi¬ 
lar powers.” 

The women did as they were told and 
then recoiled as though they had been 
struck a physical blow. Astonished, they 
looked at each other. 

“It’s something reflective to thought 
waves!” the Amazon exclaimed in aston¬ 
ishment. “Not only that: it amplifies 
them a thousandfold.” 

“Exactly—operative, I imagine, only if 
the thoughts strike it in a straight line, 
much the same as light must strike a 
mirror. I sensed it from the space ma¬ 
chine, since the port looks directly 
toward this mysterious depression. One 
is safe enough if not concentrating 
directly upon it—otherwise the reflected 
impact of mind-waves is so stupendous 
as to be destructive.” 

“How did it get here?" Viona asked. 
“It can’t be a natural formation, surely?” 

“It could be, but I don't think it is,” 
Abna responded. “Tracing back men¬ 


tally I can visualize a time when there 
lived on this world a race of highly 
trained mental physicists who used this 
area of reflective thought-wave material 
for various purposes. They treated it 
and it has remained ever since, un¬ 
touched by climatic conditions since 
Pluto lost its atmosphere long since— 
and also unharmed by the utter cold 
of pure space. Its origin does not mat¬ 
ter. It is the use to which it can be 
put which counts. Come back to the 
ship and I’ll explain what I mean.” 

They returned quickly, and once 
divested of their space suits, Abna 
motioned to the screwed-down chairs 
and the three settled themselves. 

“We have here on Pluto a weapon of 
devastating power,” he said, “depending 
on how ingeniously we use it. You are 
both aware that I can, without any 
material aid, create matter by thought 
vibration, and at fairly considerable 
distances. Consider then the effect of 
such a matter creation amplified by 
that rock depression! Suppose destruc¬ 
tive thought waves were trained on 
Neptune, amplified by that rock de¬ 
pression. Imagine the effect!” 

The Amazon’s violet eyes gleamed. 
“Of course! Every Neptunian on the 
planet would be destroyed.” 

“Just so. The Neptunians are sup¬ 
porting Quorne because they have to. 
Bereft of that support, his plans will 
be in jeopardy because he will have no 
more duplicate Earth people to call on. 
It will mean determining by mathe¬ 
matics exactly when Pluto’s reflective 
depression is straight in line with 
Neptune. It’s a problem in angles. 
Also—” 

“Just a moment,” the Amazon inter¬ 
rupted. “Don’t forget that on Neptune 
there are thousands of Earth people, 
those who have been brought in ex¬ 
change for their doubles transplanted to 
Earth. We’d kill all of them as well.” 

ABha fell to thought, but his medi¬ 
tation was interrupted by Viona as she 
sat gazing through the port. 

“The patrols!” she exclaimed, leaping 
up. “Here they come!” 

Immediately the Amazon and Abna 
got to their feet and gazed into the 
black sky. A curving S of rocket ex¬ 
haust from each of six machines showed 
where they were descending from the 
upper heights toward Pluto’s surface. 

“They’ve certainly covered the distance 
from Neptune at a colossal speed,” Abna 
commented. “Probably they used auto¬ 
matic controls to do it and made them¬ 
selves unconscious meanwhile. Which 
is an interesting, point. Being bacteria 
people at root, these Neptunians will 
be nearly impossible to kill by material 
means—but they cannot withstand men¬ 
tal power—” 

“The point is, what do we do now?” 
the Amazon asked impatiently. “They’re 
almost upon us and we have no 
weapons.” 

“We have that reflective rock and 
we’re going to use it. When they spot 
this derelict vessel of ours and descend 
to investigate, it will put them them in 
a straight line with that depression. We 
cannot concentrate from here or we 
would get the impact of thought as well 
as them. We must get ouside and con¬ 
centrate from an angle.” 

The trio had just left the vessel in 
their space suits when searchlights con¬ 
centrated on the lost machine and the 
patrol began to descend rapidly. 

“Keep beside me,” Abna murmured 
through his audiophone. 

Since the searchlights were concen¬ 
trated on the lost spaceship there was 
no danger of them picking up the trio 
moving swiftly amid the rocks. When 
they had gained a tall spur with an 
overhanging lip, Abna halted and 
pointed. 

“This should do,” came his voice. 
“There's the rock depression over there. 
We are well to one side of it but that 
won’t stop our thought waves striking 
it. They’ll be reflected at 45 degrees 
which will make them travel in a 
straight line toward the patrol. All 
three of us will concentrate when I 
give the word. The most effective de¬ 
structive thought is that of death. Be 
ready. Think of death.” 


CHAPTER VII 


T HE six machines came sweeping 
down one after another to the 
plain, settling only a few yards 
from the derelict space flyer. 
The occupants of all six machines 
emerged in their space suits, and ap¬ 
parently held a conference. Then, in 
a body, numbering 20 in all, they be¬ 
gan to move. 
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“Now!” Abna murmured, and simul¬ 
taneously he, the Amazon, and Viona 
all turned their concentration to the 
rocky depression, staring at it fixedly 
across the distances and hurling to¬ 
ward it the most destructive thoughts 
of which they were capable. 

The* effect on the spacesuited men of 
Neptune was shattering. They stumbled, 
clapping their gloved hands to their 
helmets and reeling dizzily. Every 
man fell to the ground writhing and, 
indeed, so terrific was the concentrated 
mental power hurled at them, four of 
their number vanished entirely, utterly 
dissolved. In 10 seconds not a man re¬ 
mained moving and none had got as 
far as the derelict machine. 

Abna commented, relaxing: “We have 
stumbled upon one of the most fright¬ 
ful weapons ever devised, Vi.” 

They set off across the rocky expanse 
and before long had reached their vic¬ 
tims. Behind the helmet visors were 
the dead faces of apparent Earth men, 
Neptunian duplicates of Earth people. 
That they were dead was more than 
obvious. 

“Which gives us six machines from 
which to choose.” Abna remarked. “Our 
problem is solved—as far as getting 
away from here is concerned, but we 
have still to work out how to use this 
weapon of ours to the best advantage.” 

He led the way to the nearest patrol 
ship and before long he, the Amazon, 
and Viona were once more settled in 
chairs, the airlock securely fastened, 
considering the task which now lay be¬ 
fore them. 

“When these patrolmen fail to return 
or make a report, more may come,” 
Viona remarked. 

“If more come before we’ve departed 
they will share the fate of their prede¬ 
cessors,” the Amazon answered. “How¬ 
ever, to revert to our particular prob¬ 
lem: We cannot destroy the Neptunians 
en masse for fear of wiping out many 
thousands of our own people as well. 
Another thing, even if we did wipe out 
everybody on Neptune, our own people 
included, it would lead Quorne to be¬ 
lieve that we are alive. He’d know 
that nobody else could pull a stunt like 
that. Then our chance of surprising 
him would be gone. And that’s the only 
way we'll ever get the mastery of him 
—by surprise." 

“I think,” Abna said slowly, ponder¬ 
ing, “that the best move we can make 
would be to assume the identities of 
those three who are our doubles, whom 
Quorne has beside him on Earth. If 
somehow we could take their places 
without him knowing it, we’d be able 
to smash him at any moment we chose.” 

“To do that requires a dissembly 
machine," the Amazon pointed out. 
"That means returning to Neptune and 
we just wouldn’t stand a chance.” 

“There may be a way round that,” 
Abna said. “Let us suppose that there 
is and work out our plan on that basis. 
When we replace our doubles on Earth, 
the doubles will automatically be trans¬ 
ferred back to Neptune in our place. 
Suppose we could leave them with or¬ 
ders to wipe out the Neptunian race.” 

Viona remarked: “The doubles would 
not have the brains.” 

“They might be made to have,” Abna 
answered. 

The Amazon insisted: “We have to 
get back to Neptune and use a dis¬ 
sembler. How?” 

This issue held Abna in thought for 
several moments, then at last he smiled. 
“Simple enough! We use a decoy. We 
use our rock reflector to create it. 
Something which will make at least 75 
per cent, of the Neptunians desert their 
planet in a hurry, only returning when 
they believe danger has passed.” 

The Amazon looked irritated. “Abna, 
would you stop talking in riddles.” 

“I am thinking of a ghost star,” he 
answered. “They do exist, you know— 
an aggregation of light waves which 
have been round the Universe and re¬ 
turn to their starting point, the star 
which originally created them having 
long since fallen into cosmic dust. If 
you recall, as far back as the days of 
Eddington ghost stars were referred to, 
and sometimes mistaken for the real 
thing. My plan is to create a ghost 
star by mental fusion and move it 
through space so that it seems to be 
heading for Neptune at a terrific pace. 
The Neptunians will believe it is the 
real thing—a runaway—and will make 
a hasty exodus. When they do that, 
we will land on Neptune and perform 
our transference- act, keeping Neptune 
covered meanwhile in the glare of the 
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ghost star, which will make the Nep¬ 
tunians think their planet is being de¬ 
stroyed by a celestial conflagration. 
With our departure to Earth the ghost 
star will move on. leaving Neptune 
untouched. The Neptunians will re¬ 
turn, fully satisfied that the phenome¬ 
non was that of a ghost star, an pceur- 
rence not impossible in celestial me¬ 
chanics, and possibly they will feel 
fools at having run away from a 
mirage.” 

"Quite brilliant,” the Amazon ad¬ 
mitted, somewhat grudgingly; "but I 
foresee difficulties. How do we keep 
the bogus ghost star in position, fol¬ 
lowing a track, when we shall no 
longer be on Pluto to direct its move¬ 
ments by thought?” 

“The whole business is a matter of 
mental mechanics,” Abna replied. “We 
work out first in mathematics the posi¬ 
tion in space where the ghost star will 
be created, the position being deter¬ 
mined by which direction the rock 
depression is facing. When that is done 
our mental wave will create a gigantic 
circular mass of light waves. Further 
thought waves will give it an impulse 
and direct it in a precharted track from 
which it cannot swing aside. It will be 
a genuine ghost star once created, but 
as harmless as fresh air. Neptune’s 
mass will attract it and probably hold 
it for a while, but the velocity of the 
ghost star will be greater than the mass 
attraction of Neptune, so after a while 
the ghost star will continue on its way 
—and what becomes of it doesn’t matter 
to us. It will sail on through the Uni¬ 
verse eternally, no doubt. All else 
apart, we ought to create the greatest 
decoy ever devised.” 

“Yes, that seems clear enough,” the 
Amazon agreed, though despite her in¬ 
tellect she had some difficulty in keep¬ 
ing up with Abna’s godlike conceptions. 
"Now another point: our doubles will 
return when we go to Earth. What will 
the Neptunians think when they find 
those three on Neptune and—we trust 
—nobody else?” 

“That,” Abna confessed, "is a vital 
point — and one I overlooked,” 

"The simplest answer to that,” Viona 
said, “is to bring our doubles here, to 
this planet —in this very ship if you 
like. I mean make the actual transfer 
from here instead of Neptune. Then 
they will be out of sight when the 
Neptunians return to their own world, 
and they’ll also be close enough to the 
rock-depression to use it for mental 
work.” 

"Right!” Abna exclaimed, his eyes 
gleaming. 

“Then we go to Neptune, get dis- 
sembly equipment, and bring it back 
here, using the ghost star as our cover 
and decoy?” the Amazon questioned. 

“Just that.” 

"We’ll need all our strength to do it, 
too! Dissembly apparatus is no feather¬ 
weight.” 

"We’ll manage it,” Abna declared. 
"And we shall also need something 
else. We’ll never see our doubles to 
give them orders, and even if we could, 
their minds — as Viona has remarked — 
would not possess the power to hurl 
forth the destructive. mental force 
needed to annihilate every inhabitant 
on that planet. So while on Neptune 
we must take recording apparatus, the 
type used for recording thought-im¬ 
pressions. They can be run from normal 
atomic batteries such as we have on this 
space machine. On those recorders 
we can leave our thoughts. Normal 
sound projectors, actuated to operate by 
photoelectric beams, will come into ac¬ 
tion when our doubles return, telling 
them how to use the projectors and the 
recorded thoughts. Thus our thoughts 
will be hurled at Neptune, but we shall 
be on Earth." 

The Amazon said, “I wonder I didn’t 
think of it myself.” 

"All of which assumes our doubles 
will do as we ask.” Viona commented. 
"They may resent the idea of destroying 
Their own people.” 

“That, too, can be overcome,” Abna 
responded. "Instead of ordinary sound 
projectors we’ll use hypnosis projectors, 
the type common to any advanced 
laboratory such as they have on Nep¬ 
tune. That will compel the doubles 
to do as we ask, whether they like it 
or not.” Abna smiled in satisfaction. 
"That seems to cover every point Now 
let us work out the necessary mathe¬ 
matics.’’ 
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similar “duplication” methods, using 
the hapless Earth people as pawns, the 
three most brilliant minds in the Solar 
System plotted and computed in the 
wastes of a derelict planet to encompass 
his downfall. 

The computations which Abna had 
spoken of almost lightly were far more 
complicated than at first had been real¬ 
ized. Three days and nights of untiring, 
unflagging mental effort were demand¬ 
ed to work out the details, there being 
no mechanical calculators present to 
help with the task. But at the end of 
the time, worn out through their en¬ 
deavors and lack of rest, they were con¬ 
vinced that everything was in order. 
In two more days Pluto would be in 
the correct position for the hurling into 
space of the necessary mental waves to 
create a ghost star. 

Everything was so designed that al¬ 
most split-second timing was called for, 
even to the point of the three Earth 
doubles, when they arrived, having Nep¬ 
tune in the correct position to be af¬ 
fected by the waves coming from the 
rock-depression on Pluto. The only 
thing which could cause hindrance 
would be the slowness of the Neptunians 
in leaving their planet, or returning to 
it, and since this was the unknowable 
factor it had to be left to chance. 

Exhausted by their labors, the three 
retired to rest in the space machine’s 
bunks, leaving the alarm system in 
operation in case any fresh patrols 
should appear — but none did. At the 
end of 36 hours of solid sleep they 
awoke again, fully refreshed, and ready 
for the gigantic feat of mental science 
which was the first stage in their plan. 


CHAPTER VIII 


F IRST they had a meal, listening 
to the space radio meanwhile. 
There were still 12 hours to go 
before Pluto would be in the spa- 
cial position they wanted for their ex¬ 
periment. 

From the radio it was evident that 
events on Earth were following an 
almost familiar pattern. In such 
scientific times invasions of Earth had 
become almost commonplace—but, for 
Earth people, the most frightening aspect 
of all was the fact that they were 
utterly without a defender. On all pre¬ 
vious occasions the Golden Amazon, 
Abna and Viona had fought on their 
side, but now—as it appeared—their 
champions had gone over to the ruthless 
enemy, they were utterly desolated and 
reduced to the level of slavery, working 
mainly for Quorne in the construction 
of the various machines and instru¬ 
ments he would need in his avowed 
conquest of the System and then the 
Universe. , 

"From the look of things,” the Ama¬ 
zon said, switching off in disgust, "we 
are not going to have an easy struggle 
to regain our reputations. The people 
have us labelled as deserters.” 

“We’ll soon change their minds when 
we destroy Quorne,” Abna answered. 
"They’ll assume we have used some 
clever strategy and let it go at that.” 

"This time,” the Amazon muttered, 
"let us make as reasonably sure as can 
be that Quorne is really wiped out, 
physically and mentally.” 

Abna said: “To ensure total destruc¬ 
tion of the body is simple, Vi— but 
the mind is andther problem entirely. 
However, let us face that problem when 
we come to it.” 

Viona said: “When the ghost-star is 
created and heads for Neptune, the 
Neptunians will depart—all of them we 
hope, and we shall see them through 
the telescope on this machine; but how 
do we keep out of their sight in our 
journey to Neptune for the equipment 
we want?” 

“We detour from here and approach 
Neptune from behind the ghost-star," 
Abna answered. “The star will hide us 
for one thing, and for another the 
Neptunians will obviously go away from 
it and not towards it. That answer 
the question?” 

"Completely!” 

“Now let us rehearse our plan,” Abna 
said. “You, Vi, take charge of the 
light-wave concentration; you, Viona, 
concentrate upon the cosmic path; and 
I will devote myself to the initial effort 
of creating the shape and size of light 
waves from ether itself. Now let us 
rehearse andi be sure of our liming.” 

So thorough were they that they kept 
at it for eight hours. The remaining 
four hours they spent in resting or 


discussing commonplaces; then when 
the time was nearly up they took 
restoratives, donned their space suits, 
and went outside, taking up positions a 
quarter of a mile from the queer area 
of reflective rock. 

Abna studied the illuminated watch 
strapped over the wrist of his space suit 
and then surveyed the utter black of 
the airless sky and its hosts of hurt- 
fully bright stars. Far away to the 
approximate east of Pluto, Neptune was 
sailing in green splendor. Pluto 
having moved on in its orbit, the re¬ 
flective rock area was now facing empty 
space, out towards the Milky Way — a 
superb place to create a ghost star. 

“You have your minds ready?" Abna 
asked at length, and the gleaming 
helmets of the Amazon and Viona both 
nodded. 

"And I have the distance fixed in my 
mind,” Abna added. “We will create at 
40 light-years distance and impart a 
speed varying between double and 
quadruple the velocity of light. The 
seconds are running out—Be ready for 
my signal. I will drop my hand.” 

Viona and the Amazon became com¬ 
pletely motionless, gazing towards the 
rock area. Abna raised his hand—then 
he lowered it and commenced the most 
amazing scientific attempt at creation 
every attempted. Three minds, all of 
them powerful beyond the ken of 
ordinary beings, worked in unison, each 
controlling one particular formation of 
the united conception. To Abna be¬ 
longed the initial task of determining 
distance and creating light-wave 
photons when the distance was covered. 
By normal ratio at such a colossal span 
of 40 light-years it would have taken 
countless lifetimes to achieve it, but 
with thought waves, never barred by 
distance, the creation was instantaneous. 
His thoughts, amplified many thousand¬ 
fold, fled across the awful reaches of 
infinity, followed almost instantaneously 
by the thoughts of the Amazon and then 
Viona. 

Breathless at their own audacity they 
waited—and then gasped a little in their 
audiophones. Far away, a mere speck 
in a pre-selected black patch in the 
Milky Way, a faint white star had ap¬ 
peared. It seemed to remain motion¬ 
less, but all three knew that, if their 
calculations were correct, it was already 
hurtling with staggering velocity to¬ 
wards them — and Neptune. 

“In a few weeks,” Abna murmured, 
“the Neptunians will realize their 
danger. Until then we can only wait— 
and watch, and 1 thank the Power that 
rules the cosmos that our scientific 
effort has proven successful.” 

* + + 

Sefner Quorne was in the Amazon’s 
laboratory, which he had taken over as 
his headquarters while ruling Earth, 
when Amazon II came in to him. 
Musing over a multitude of problems, 
he watched her approach. In every de¬ 
tail this magnificent woman was a 
replica of the superwoman—except in 
intelligence, and this showed in hex 
violet eyes. They had none of the bril¬ 
liant, even vengeful sparkle, of her 
ruthless original. 

“Well, what is it?” Quorne asked im¬ 
patiently. "I’m busy. The workers in 
the space machine factories are giving 
trouble and they’ll have to be quelled. 
Tell Abna to see what he can do with 
them—And haven’t you anything better 
to do than parade around preening 
yourself in your original’s glory?” 

Amazon II halted at the desk. “1—1 
thought I should tell you, Quorne, that 
something is wrong.” Her voice, though 
identical to the Amazon’s own, was 
hesitant. 

“Wrong?” Quorne laughed shortly. 
“I’m aware of it! Far too many things! 
Getting absolute control of a planet 
full of resistant people is by no means 
easy—” 

“No, not that. Something’s wrong 
in space. I just noticed it when making 
a survey for the Andromedia Conquest 
you are planning. There’s a star visible 
where it shouldn’t be, and according to 
previous star-plates it is growing with 
tremendous rapidity.” 

“Growing!” Quorne sat up sharply. 
"You mean a runaway? But that has 
not happened since the creation of the 
Solar System.” 

Amazon II shrugged. "Maybe so, 
but it’s there.” 

He hurried from the room with 
Amazon II following him. The ob¬ 
servatory was next to the laboratory 
and darkened at the moment to per¬ 
mit astronomical study — quite possible 
by day with the light-photon mag- 


netizers with which the telescopic re¬ 
flector was equipped. 

Tight-lipped, Quorne looked into the 
mercuroid mirror of the instrument, his 
heliotrope eyes fixed on a plainly visible 
star of the first magnitude. Even as 
he watched it. it grew larger on the 
hair-line scale drawn mathematically 
across the mirror. 

"Let me see earlier photo plates,” he 
ordered, without looking up—and Ama¬ 
zon II went to the cabinet and handed 
them over. He studied them, his face 
becoming grimmer as he did so. 

"I was right, wasn’t I?” Amazon 11 
asked, her beautiful face sourly resent¬ 
ful. 

"Only too right,” Quorne admitted. 
“That is definitely a runaway star and 
moving at a tremendous speed. The 
matter should have been reported to 
me much earlier. Contact Dral on 
Neptune immediately . . . And where 
are Abna and Viona?” he asked, looking 
about him. 

"Where you sent them,” the double 
answered sullenly, turning to the radio 
equipment in the corner. "Or have 
you forgotten that you dispatched Abna 
to supervise the building of space ma¬ 
chines, and Viona to take control of the 
laboratories?” 

Quorne put down the plates and went 
across to Amazon II. Catching her arm 
he swung her round viciously, then he 
delivered a stinging slap across her face. 

“That is to remind you that I am 
entitled to respect, and I mean to have 

"And if I, or the others, were to tell 
the people of this planet that we are 
not the real thing, what then?” the 
woman demanded angrily, holding her 
throbbing cheek. “You would not get 
very far, Sefner Quorne. would you?” 

"Neither would you!” His eyes 
glinted. “One hint of the truth about 
yourselves and I’d kill the lot of you 
and bluff out the Story you had told.” 

Amazon II said no more but the re¬ 
sentful look was back in her violet 
eyes. Turning to the radio equipment, 
she switched it on and, after a long 
interval, Dral of Neptune was con¬ 
tacted. Immediately Quorne drew the 
microphone to him. 

r "Quorne speaking,” he explained 
briefly. "Our star plates show a run¬ 
away approaching from the region of 
the First Galaxy, moving at high speed. 
Have you any record of it?” 

"Yes—a very disturbing one,” Dral 
responded. "That star is headed di¬ 
rectly towards this planet. Our calcu¬ 
lators show that it will strike us in 
approximately three Earth weeks. It is 
moving infinitely faster than light itself 
so in every sense it is a paradoxical 
phenomenon. Our only course is to 
leave this planet as quickly as possible." 

"But you can’t!” Quorne protested. 
“That will ruin everything we’re work¬ 
ing for! I need you people as dupli¬ 
cates. My plans for the conquest of 
Venus are almost complete—” 

"Our lives are more important than 
any conquest!” Dral cut in. "The con¬ 
quest will have to be abandoned, as far 
as we are concerned, at least. When 
that star strikes this world everything 
upon it will be destroyed. I am making 
preparations for exodus and was going 
to advise you.” 

Quorne said: "I want full details of 
this runaway. I have had no time yet 
to make my own calculations and 1 wish 
to find out how I stand. If Earth and 
the inner planets are also going to be 
affected I shall have to postpone the—” 

"They will not be affected,” Dral in¬ 
terposed. "The path of the runaway 
takes it across the outermost edge of 
the System and this planet of ours has 
the misfortune to be directly, in line. 
There will be perturbations, of course, 
with such a heavy body suddenly com¬ 
ing into the Solar System, but that can 
be tolerated. We propose returning to 
our native world until the cataclysm 
has passed and if anything remains of 
this world after the star has gone on 
its way we will retrieve it. We are 
leaving almost immediately before the 
first gravitational upheavals bring every¬ 
thing down on us.” 

"But—” Quorne began, then he stopped 
again as the transmission with Neptune 
ceased. Evidently Dral's mind was made 
up and he did not intend arguing any 
further. 

"Does this mean an end of our plan 
of conquest?” Amazon H asked. 

"No! Certainly not!” Quorne got to 
his feet. "For the time being, until the 
star has passed, we shall have to slow 
up our activities until we have deter¬ 
mined the situation. That is the only 
difference. Continue the cosmic charting 
as before.” 
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The woman nodded and turned back 
to her task, and Quorne went back to 
the laboratory, his face taut. 

Meanwhile, on Pluto, the Amazon. 
Abna and Viona were biding their time 
and taking readings of their cosmic 
creation at intervals. Since Pluto had 
no atmosphere, and therefore no clouds, 
clear observation was at all times pos¬ 
sible—and every time the ghost star was 
studied, even with the naked eye, it had 
become visibly larger. Until at last it 
became clear that it was time to be 
also watching Neptune for signs of the 
departing Neptunian people. 

“Just one thing bothers me,’’ the 
Amazon said. “This ghost star will not 
produce any gravitational upheaval since 
it is only an aggregation of light waves. 
If the Neptunians notice that before de¬ 
parture, they'll perhaps hesitate." 

“I don't think so. Vi.” Abna shook his 
head. “It is a vital point upon which 
you’ve touched, I admit, and 1 confess 
I had overlooked it—but I think that the 
Neptunians will get away from their 
threatened world long before gravita¬ 
tional upheavals would have time to 
become appreciable. I sincerely hope so. 
anyway." 

“And your hope is, realized,” Viona 
remarked, glancing up from the ma¬ 
chine's telescopic equipment. “Unless 
the sunlight is playing me tricks, I be¬ 
lieve I've picked up a fleet of space 
machines heading from Neptune in the 
direction of Uranus. Come and take a 
look.” 


CHAPTER IX 


A BNA moved quickly to her side 
and peered through the tele¬ 
scopic eyepiece. The immensely 
powerful lenses picked up a 
dozen glittering specks drifting away 
from Neptune in the direction of 
Uranus. 

“Yes, they're on the move," Abna 
murmured in delight, moving aside for 
the Amazon to look. “Our decoy method 
seems to have' worked perfectly. From 
now on we must keep ceaseless watch 
and see how many space machines leave 
that planet. We can then form a rough 
estimate as to whether any Neptunians 
have been left behind.” 

So a system of “watches” was devised, 
one or the other of the trio always 
being at the telescope, and as hour 
succeeded hour, fleet after fleet sailed 
into the void from Neptune, until 
finally it seemed that the exodus was 
over and no more machines were visible. 

“It is to be hoped that everybody has 
gone,” Abna said, when the Amazon, 
last on the watch, reported this fact. 
“It will make our task simpler. Even 
as it is. matters are simplified by the 
Neptunians leaving sooner than we ex¬ 
pected. We shall not have to adopt 
extreme evading tactics on our trip.” 

“How soon are we going to make it?” 
Viona asked. “Sooner the better now. 

“We go when the runaway is in a 
position to shield our approach," Abna 
replied. “Not before." 

The Amazon said: “When we transport 
ourselves back to Earth, change places 
with our doubles, that is, we shall have 
to be sure if we can that our doubles 
are not with Quorne at the time; other¬ 
wise he will see the whole thing happen 
before his eyes.” 

“On Neptune," Abna replied, “they 
have the necessary telescopic - sound 
equipment to observe exactly what is 
happening to anybody on Earth. We 
shall have to transport it here, granting 
it has not been taken away. Altogether 
we shall need to bring back a consider¬ 
able amount of equipment, so maybe 
we'd better use three of the six ships 
at our disposal, piloting one each.” 

“And when we get the equipment 
here—if ever we do—what do we use 
for power?” the Amazon inquired. “That 
is a point we do not seem to have 
thought of. Recording apparatus can be 
run from ordinary atomic batteries, I 
know, but equipment like the dissembler 
and telescopic-sound detector demands 
the maximum of power.” 

“Solar power is the answer,” Abna 
replied. "The equipment you mention 
is normally run from solar generators. 
Two could give us all the power we 
need—so we’ll get them.” 

“Even though they weigh around 500 
tons each?" Viona questioned. “There 
are limits even to our strength, father.” 

Abna laughed. “True—but magnetic 
power used, by these space machines 
can do all the hard work and the void- 
cold won't hurt the equipment. Once 
in space it will just float along." 

Abna waited until the gigantic ghost 


star seemed to be swallowing all heaven 
near Neptune — and also providing a 
perfect screen against those who might 
be, indeed would be, watching from 
Uranus. 

“Another hour and we can start.” he 
said. 

All three knew exactly what they 
were going to do. Abna was to pilot 
the machine in which they had made 
their home, and the Amazon and Viona 
would take a machine each. So they 
donned space suits and presently set off 
to where the nearby machines stood 
Entering them, they settled down at 
their respective control boards, waiting 
for Abna's departure signal. 

"Ready!” came his voice through the 
loudspeakers, and immediately all three 
machines lifted swiftly from Pluto’s 
inhospitable surface and sped into the 

The Amazon found herself fascinated 
by the vision of that gigantic ghost star. 
Its light waves were so bright that they 
hurt the eye. Possibly the phenomenon 
was still millions of miles distant, but 
with the seconds it came nearer, form¬ 
ing a gigantic blazing curtain in front 
of the machines and effectively hiding 
them from watchers on Uranus. 

"We need maximum velocity.” came 
Abna’s voice. “Use the automatic pilots 
and suspended animation. Every second 
of time counts from here on. Automati¬ 
cally we can cross the distance in 45 
minutes on less.” 

His instructions were obeyed. The 
Amazon put in the automatic pilot 
switches and then settled herself on 
the wall bunk, snapping on the button 
at her side which, from an overhead 
projector, produced radiations for cre¬ 
ating suspended animation, automatically 
ceasing when 5,000 miles from Neptune’s 
surface. Since Viona and Abna went 
through a similar voluntary relinquish¬ 
ment of consciousness, they knew no 
more until Neptune was looming before 
them, the ghost star close upon the 
■ planet and filling the void with its 
colossal area of blazing light photons. 

Abna spoke over the radio: “All ready 
for the descent, you two? Let’s go!” 

Almost abreast the three machines 
plunged into the dense green of the 
Neptunian atmosphere and hurtled 
downward, using the detectors to guide 
them to that one segment where a dupli¬ 
cate region like that of Earth itself lay. 
By the time they had located it, the 
ghost star had arrived, blanketing the 
planet in a , shimmering, bewildering 
white transluscenge, as though the very 
air were burning with heatless fire. 
Exactly as Abna had anticipated, the 
mass of Neptune was holding the fake 
star for • the time being—but it could 
not last indefinitely before forward mo¬ 
mentum won the tug-of-war. 

Then the second London came into 
light—dimly, because of the glittering 
haze. Quickly the Amazon switched on 
her x-ray detectors, but the screens 
showed no sign of life below, either 
in the buildings or below ground. It 
appeared that every Neptunian—includ¬ 
ing the Earthlings who had beeft trans¬ 
ported to the planet—had departed to 
Uranus. 

“Land in the main square,” Abna or¬ 
dered. “We must be as near to the 
controlling laboratories as possible—and 
if those Neptunians took their equip¬ 
ment with them, all this has been in 

The ships landed close to the great 
building normally housing administra¬ 
tion and scientific equipment. Quickly 
the Amazon opened the airlock of her 
machine and joined Abna and Viona 
outside. Around them the air was 
blurred with the configurating light 
waves, but since they were as harmless 
as mist, the atmosphere itself was un¬ 
contaminated. 

"Hurry,” Abna said ' curtly. "Every 
moment counts. The moment this star 
passes on. the Neptunians will realize 
that nothing here has been destroyed." 

He was running as he spoke. Hurry¬ 
ing up the steps of the main building 
with the Amazon and Viona immediate¬ 
ly behind him, he led the way to the 
master laboratory where the transition 
from Earth had been terminated. The 
lights came on as he opened the door; 
then he gave a sigh of relief. 

A considerable amount of small equip¬ 
ment had been removed by the evacu¬ 
ating Neptunians, but the heavy stuff 
was untouched. Immediately Abna 
rushed to the repair section of the 
laboratory and brought out the neces¬ 
sary apparatus for unbolting the huge 
dissembly equipment from the floor. 
While he worked on this the Amazon 
and Viona carried projectors and re¬ 
corders to their machines. 

In 10 minutes the smaller necessities 
had been moved. There remained the 
big material—the dissembler and its 


complementary switch panel, the re¬ 
flector telescope, and the two enormous 
generators which operated from solar 
radiation. 

"Now’s our problem,” Viona said, 
surveying the heavy apparatus Can 
we take stuff of this size?” 

“Yes,” Abna replied. "Back to the 
ships and leave me to handle this.” 

All three of them immediately de¬ 
parted from the building, to discover 
that the mist of the ghost star was 
already commencing to thin as it moved 
on its way. Reaching their machines, 
the three locked their respective air¬ 
locks. 

“You two start off.” Abna ordered. 
“Set youF course for Pluto so that Nep¬ 
tune is between you and Uranus, and 
remain on that course until you hear 
from me." 

Abna watched them go and then 
closed the power switches of the atomic 
attractor bars fitted to the nose and 
stern of his vessel. On this occasion 
he used only the rear and gave it 
maximum current. Then he started the 
vessel upward. 

It only crawled, exactly as he had 
expected it would, even though he was 
using enough recoil power to hurtle 
him into the void at a quarter the speed 
of light. The drag cafae from the 
equipment within the administration 
building. The attractor bars were strug¬ 
gling to pull to themselves everything 
of metal which was loose—and they did, 
with devastating^ effect. 

Moving at a crawl of only 2,000 miles 
an hour, Abna drove his machine up, 
and down in the administration build¬ 
ing chaos reigned. The huge dissembler 
and switchboard, together with the 
generators and telescope, smashed 
through walls and roofs in their efforts 
to reach the attraction dragging at them, 
and so immense was the power ex¬ 
erted they succeeded. Abna’s eyes 
gleamed as, freed of the encumbrance 
of the shattered building around them, 
the generators and dissembler, together 
with the telescope and many other un¬ 
wanted metal odds and ends, hurtled 
up into space and locked themselves 
to the attractor bars. 

After a while, when Neptune's at¬ 
traction was no longer a consideration, 

. Abna cut off the attractors, with the 
result that the equipment floated free¬ 
ly in space, moving at exactly the same' 
pace as the ship, chained by the simple 

“Good work,” came the congratulating 
voice of the Amazon over the radio. “I 
didn’t think there’d be enough power 
to do it.” 

“Neither did I. I think it was only 
using the maximum attraction arid 
velocity which did it. Anyway, we 
have everything we need.” 

“And what are they going to think 
when they find the stuff gone?” the 
Amazon questioped grimly. 

“I’m not particularly concerned. They 
can only guess, and if they transmit 
their opinion to Quorne, it will not 
signify because later on when the Nep¬ 
tunians are destroyed he’ll still suspect 
us. But by then, we hope, it will be 
our doubles. Don't worry over possi¬ 
bilities, Vi; we’re doing all right so far.” 

In her own machine the Amazon 
shrugged to herself and said no more. 
She had not the philosophic tempera¬ 
ment of Abna. She preferred to know 
exactly how things would work out, 
as nearly as possible, and if she didn’t 
she was inclined to lose her grip. Since 
Abna seemed to have taken complete 
charge of the proceedings on this oc¬ 
casion, the problem was not hers. 


CHAPTER X 

T HE journey back to Pluto was 
made under normal conditions, 
without recourse to suspended 
animation, and Neptune was used 
constantly as a shield against watchers 
from Uranus—until at length the outer¬ 
most planet was so near that Abna gave 
the word to leave course and prepare 
for a landing. At this distance the space 
machines would never be sighted even 
with the most powerful equipment — 
and to judge from what they had left 
behind the Neptunians had none with 
them. 

Landing on Pluto again was compli¬ 
cated. A clear field had to be left 
for Abna first so that he could juggle 
the attractors and lower the equip¬ 
ment safely. The Amazon and Viona 
had to keep their own space machines 
well in the clear in case they, too, were 
snatched by the attractor bars. Even 
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as it was those vessels still left on 
the ground stirred uneasily as the in¬ 
tense magnetic currents passed around 
but never directly upon them. 

Finally, however, Abna completed his 
task and the dissembler and switch¬ 
board, the sound telescope.in its mount¬ 
ings. and the massive generators lay 
safely at rest in the midst of the barren 
plain. Then was it possible to con¬ 
sider what move to make next. 

“I have what I think is a good idea," 
Viona remarked, as they all three sat 
in one machine and partook of a meal 
of concentrates. “No one ship is big 
enough to house the equipment we’ve 
brought. Right?” 

“Very right.” Abna agreed. 

“And we have to be enabled to work 
without space suits, as though we’re in 
a laboratory, so that our duplicates can 
return without finding themselves in 
an airless state which would instantly 
kill them?” 

Abna and the Amazon both nodded 
and Viona’s bright face broke into a 
triumphant smile. She spread her 
hands. 

“Simple enough, then. We have six 
space machines here. Make five of 
them into one big one, like a mobile 
laboratory, and keep this one to live in 
—and to depart in if there should be a 
sudden emergency.” 

Abna did not make any quick reply, 
but at length he nodded. 

“Yes — excellent," he agreed. “For¬ 
tunately we have tools and repair in¬ 
struments on this machine — and on 
the others. We’ll move five of the ves¬ 
sels so that they lie side by side and 
then cut out all except the end walls 
with flame welders. After that, we’ll 
seal the joints and provide one large 
airlock at one end through which equip¬ 
ment can be levered." 

In space suits, they worked to the 
limit of their stupendous physical 
strength. Magnetic attractors on the un¬ 
touched space machine were used to 
drag the five other machines into posi¬ 
tion. After that the task was mostly 
internal, working with flame welders. 
At the end of six hours toil ir. their 
hot, cumbersome space suits, the huge 
interior of the five interlocked machines 
had been created. The airlock itself 
came last, Abna fashioning it from the 
huge section of metal cut out to form 
the doorway. So at last the interior was 
sealed and the airpumps started to work. 
Since there were five, a steady current 
of air was assured. 

This done, the three rested for awhile, 
then still impelled by the urgency of 
their task, they carried on again — but 
only after they had satisfied themselves 
through the ship’s telescope that fleets 
of space machines were returning from 
Uranus to Neptune. The ghost star had 
receded to a hardly measurable speck 
on the face of infinity. 

“Time grows short,” Abna observed. 
“All the Neptunians will soon have re¬ 
turned. When they find their equipment 
gone, they may suspect Pluto here as 
the cause and come, to look for us. We 
have some grace, but not much.” 

Donning their space suits they hurried 
outside and commenced the hard task 
of moving the generators and dissembler 
and sound telescope into the newly 
made “laboratory.” Once again the mag¬ 
netic attractors came to their aid and 
after four hours of gruelling labor they 
had finished the job and had the heavy 
equipment in position and bolted down 
where necessary. 

"All we need now are tests,” Abna 
said. “First the generators. Let us see 
if they operate at this distance from 
the sun. They should. Pluto is not vastly 
far from Neptune and they work per¬ 
fectly therg.” 

“I’ll focus up the sound telescope and 
see what Earth has to tell us," the 
Amazon said. 

“And I’ll test out the dissembler." 
Viona hurried toward it. 

So each worked on his or her particu¬ 
lar task — with good results. The 
generators operated at perhaps 75 per 
cent, of their original power, but it 
was quite sufficient. The magnetic 
beams by which they drew their power 
from the far distant sun functioned as 
normally as could be expected at such 
a distance from the primary. 

“Take a look," the Amazon said, and 
indicated the screen of the telescope. 
At the same moment sound came 
through the speakers. 

Abna and Viona were silent, viewing 
Abna II. He was in a glass-walled space 
which overlooked a gigantic lactory. 
In the factory itself was a hazy vision 
of half-completed space machines with 
Earth workers crawling around and 
over them. The noise of the factory came 
clearly enough through the speakers. 
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"Good work.” Abner said, glancing 
at the Amazon. “How did. you manage to 
pick him up that easily?” 

“On the indicator here the Neptunians 
have put the light-wave number of 
every Earth double, presumably for 
reference and quick study, and the num¬ 
bers of our doubles are amongst them. 
Just set the pre-selector and there it 
is. In some ways the telescope is ahead 
of the one I invented for .myself.” 

“What about the doubles of yourself 
and Viona?” Abna asked. “Find them 
as quickly as possible. Vi. We've got 
to have some quick action before any 
Neptunians think of coming this way.” 

She nodded and operated the compli¬ 
cated controls, the powerful generators 
humming musically as they supplied 
the power for the amazing instrument. 
The scene on the screen blurred and 
slashed itself with electronic traceries 
—then a view of Amazon II appeared. 
She was by herself in an observatory, 
studying a series of cosmic charts, the 
view of a telescope behind her. 

-My observatory!” the Amazon ex¬ 
claimed bitterly. “And wearing the black 
clothes I use in space — and which 1 
could certainly do with at this moment. ” 

“She’s alone, that’s the point.” Abna 
interrupted. “Now Viona’s double.” 

Viona II, in overalls, was in the midst 
of computing a sheet of figures. So 
distinct was the view, the heading of 
“Master Laboratory Report on Supplies’ 
could be read clearly. 

“And Quorne,” Abna said, his voice 
urgent. 

The Amazon looked for his light¬ 
wave number and then made the adjust¬ 
ments again. Quorne appeared gradu¬ 
ally. He was in a well-furnished ioom, 
eating a meal by himself and obviously 
lost in thought. 

"Apparently he has made good use 
of our home,” the Amazon said bitterly, 
switching off. “Well, what happens 

“First, clothes,” Abna said. “We’ve no 
apparatus for making them here so 
I’ll have to resort to mind for that small 
effort. It shouldn’t take long.” 

He became silent, his brow wrinkled 
with concentration, and after a while 
there appeared on the floor a black 
costume and gold belt for the Amazon, 
overalls for Viona, and a long smock — 
such as his double had been wearing— 
for himself. 

“That settles that,” he said. “We can 
be identically dressed, and we must 
hurry while Quorne is absent from our 
doubles. Now let us get our destruction 
thoughts recorded in readiness.” 

The amazing machines for recording 
thought waves were set up and for 10 
minutes the trio concentrated into them 
the most destructive mind-pictures they 
could conceive, the basic thought be¬ 
hind all of them being total destruction 
of living matter, as opposed to total de¬ 
struction of everything— for the lost of 
Neptune itself in the devastating mental 
cataclysm would produce the most dis¬ 
turbing effects upon the Solar System 
as a whole. 

“Vi, check up again on Quorne,'’ Abna 
said, when the spell of concentration was 
over. “I have this recorder to switch back 
to the start and hypnotic orders to pre¬ 
pare so that our doubles will obey when 
they return. Viona, you can start getting 
into the overalls.” 

Viona obeyed and the Amazon turned 
her attention to the telescope. Since the 
reading was still on Quorne, he auto¬ 
matically appeared on the screen after a 
brief interval. He had finished his soli¬ 
tary meal and was seated at the writing 
desk so familiar to the Amazon, busily 
computing. This scene she held until 
Abna had finished his concentration into 
the hypnotic projectors and had deter¬ 
mined that the mind records were so 
trained that the impact of their output 
would strike the rock-depression outside 
when needed. 

“I think we are about ready now," he 
said. "I have recorded the necessary 
orders and worked out the relevant 
mathematics so that our doubles will not 
release the projectors until Pluto is 
exactly in line with Neptune, which will 
be fairly soon. Better get changed, Vi. 
We’re ready to go.” 

The Amazon took the black costume 
and belt Abna handed to her and then 
hurried away to the sleeping quarters to 
change. Viona glanced at Quorne on the 
radio-screen and then back to her father. 

“When our doubles have done the job 
required of them, what happens?" she 
asked. “To them, I mean.” 

“They die,” Abna replied simply; and 
Viona looked surprised. 

“Die! That is unlike you, father. I 
could understand mother taking such a 


step without a single qualm—but not 

“They are enemies, and'I am a realist 
in a battle of interplanetary dimen¬ 
sions,” Abna replied. “If those doubles 
of ours were to remain alive after 
accomplishing their task they could talk 
far too much should any Neptunians 
survive and come this way to investi¬ 
gate. They could also perhaps find 
means to communicate with Quorne, or 
he with them, and so upset our entire 
scheme. The only solution to that is 
death! I have arranged that when 
these projectors have concentrated 
three-quarters of their power at Nep¬ 
tune—sufficient to wipe out every in¬ 
habitant on that planet — they will 
swing round automatically and concen¬ 
trate the remaining quarter of destruc¬ 
tive thought-radiation directly upon our 
doubles. Though the waves will not be 
amplified by the rock-area, they will 
none-the-less be devastating enough to 
wipe out that trio at such close quar- 

“Apparently," Viona commented, 
“nothing has been overlooked." 

“Correct. Nothing has." 

At that moment the Amazon returned 
in her familiar black outfit, buckling the 
golden belt about her waist. She fasten¬ 
ed back her hair quickly and then 
glanced at the screen where Quorne still 
sat computing. 

“I think we can risk it,” Abna said, 
setting the triple directional-finders of 
the dissembler. “The dissembler will, of 
course, pick out our'three doubles auto¬ 
matically wh.erever they may be.’’ 

"My double is obviously in my own 
observatory.” the Amazon said. "And 
that’s only a few' yards away from the 
lounge where Quorne is now seated. 
Let’s hope he remains there! Well, I’m 
ready if you are.” 

Abna gave a last look around to make 
sure that nothing had been overlooked 
and that all the necessary devices would 
operate or cut themselves off as needed 
—then he joined the Amazon and Viona 
on the big dissembly plate beneath the 
enormous electromagnets. 

Reaching out he switched* on the 
power and the surroundings blanked 
into darkness in the midst of intolerable 
anguish. 


CHAPTER XI 


S HAKEN, breathing hard, the 
Amazon found herself lying on the 
floor beside the main bench in 
her own observatory. For a 
second or so she was almost incapable 
of thought as nerves and mind vibra¬ 
tions swung themselves back into choir 
appointed paths; then she got slowly to 
her feet and gradually got the mastery 
of her reactions. 

In front of her were a number of star 
charts of Andromeda, together with a 
mass of data which obviously referred 
to charting a course through the void as 
far as the First Galaxy. She had gotten 
that far studying the charts intently 
when Quorne came in. 

“Any sign yet of those frightened 
idiots returning to Neptune?” he asked 
briefly. 

The Amazon glanced up and quickly 
simplified her thoughts as much as pos¬ 
sible so that Quorne, if he decided to 
use his telepathic powers at all. would 
not be able to glean from her thoughts 
that she had replaced her double. 

“I—I don’t know,” she replied, hesi¬ 
tating. 

"Then it’s time you did!” Quorne’s 
boring purple eyes impaled her “I 
gave you orders to watch Neptune care¬ 
fully once that star had gone on its way. 
Why don’t you do your job properly?” 

“I’m sorry. These charts were absorb¬ 
ing me.” 

Quorne made an irritated movement 
and strode to the telescopic reflector. 

The Amazon had no idea how her 
double had behaved, and the slightest 
variance in characteristics might spell 
disaster. So she used her powers of 
telepathy while Quorne’s attention was 
absorbed by the. mirror. From his 
mind she gradually gathered a complete 
picture of the character her double pos¬ 
sessed. It seemgd as though Quorne 
sensed that his mentality was being in¬ 
vaded, for he abruptly turned and gave 
the Amazon a long look. She returned 
it unflinchingly, blanking her mind 
“How far have you proceeded with 
working out a course?” he asked finally. 

“That is for you to say, Sefner Quorne. 
Since you have no faith in anybody but 
yourself it would be a waste of time my 
telling you how far I’ve progressed.” 


Quorne’s eyes glinted. “I’ve told you 
before about insolence, Amazon Two. 
Do you require another sharp reminder 
■ that I am the master here—?” He broke 
off as the radio buzzed. Immediately 
he hurried to it and switched on. '‘Sef¬ 
ner Quorne answering,” he said. “Come 

“Dral communicating,” came the thin 
voice of the master of Neptune. “We 
have returned to our planet, as perhaps 
you are aware?” 

“I Was not aware,” Quorne retorted 
acidly. “I leave a fool of a woman here 
in charge—Amazon Two—and she fails 
to make observations. I observe, how¬ 
ever. that you all scuttled like a lot of 
rats before a mirage. Your world was 
never in danger. That phenomenon was 
a ghost star.” 

“So we know—now; but there was 
nothing to distinguish it from the real 
thing—” 

“It had no gravitative influence. That 
should have made the matter clear 
enough to you. You just couldn’t wait 
to escape, could you? A ghost star is 
not an uncommon occurrence. They do 
appear from time to time; but they do 
not as a rule follow an orbit which 
carries them into our System.” 

“There are some things I do not 
understand. Quorne,” Dral said. “We 
made some surprising discoveries upon 
our return here.” 

“Discoveries?” Quorne’s voice sharp¬ 
ened. “In what way?” 

The Amazon tensed and her gaze 
strayed from Quorne’s urgent back to 
the mercuroid mirror upon which Nep¬ 
tune was still clearly mirrored 

“We discovered that some equip—” 

Dral stopped dead. The Amazon 
looked up sharply. Quorne muttered 
something and adjusted the controls. 

“Hello! Come in, Dral! Come in!” 

The Amazon looked back at the mir¬ 
ror. For a moment she saw something 
stirring over its green surface. It was 
as impalpable as wind itself and yet it 
possessed irresistible power. Something 
unseen agitated the dense atmosphere 
to violent turbulenc^. but what happen¬ 
ed below it was completely masked. As 
the silence from Neptune continued she 
began to understand and breathed more 

“Drai, what’s' the matter?” Quorne 
demanded. “Has your equipment 
broken down? If you can hear me and 
I cannot hear you. make a light signal.” 

He gave up his attempts with the 
radio controls and rose quickly from his 
chair. Reaching the mirror, he gazed 
into it. By this time the mysterious 
swirlings had almost ceased, and if he 
noticed them at all Quorne put them 
/down to atmospheric variations. 

The Amazon watched with him, but 
minute succeeded minute and there 
came no sign of a signal. The radio, 
too, remained silent. 

“Very strange," the Amazon remarked 
at length, and Quorne nodded slowly. 

“Very. Dral has emergency equipment 
if the main radio apparatus fails; I can’t 
understand why he does not use it.” 

“I would suggest you use the fine-focus 
on this telescope and see if you can 
penetrate to Neptune's surface." the 
Amazon suggested. “It might be pos¬ 
sible to find out what has happened.” 

"Do it,” Quorne ordered curtly. 

Taking care not to appear too certain 
of her movements—for having made the 
telescope herself she knew all its mani¬ 
fold intricacies—the Amazon adjusted it, 
deliberately taking her time until 
Quorne became impatient with her 
slowness and elbowed her roughly out 
of the way. She nearly forgot herself 
and retaliated; then just in time re¬ 
membered. One display of her gigantic 
strength and the trick would fail. 

Gradually Quorne adjusted the tele¬ 
scope to his liking and a near view of 
Neptune’s surface—the area devoted to 
Earth duplication at least — came into 
view. Stupefied, he looked down upon 
a scene he could not understand. In all 
directions—in the streets and squares—' 
lay bodies. They were completely mo¬ 
tionless. As though stricken by a plague, 
not a solitary individual in the great 
duplicate-London city was moving. 

“What in cosmos has happened to 
them?” Quorne whispered, without 
looking up. "Are they dead, uncon¬ 
scious, or what? What could cause this 
phenomenon?” 

The Amazon inwardly congratulated 
herself upon the efficiency of Abna’s 
thought-projection scheme which had 
produced this result, then she answered 
innocently: "My opinion is of little use, 

I assume, but I’d suggest that the ghost 
star left a mephitic gas behind which 
has overwhelmed every being on the 


“Possibly, but— No, I don't believe 
that!" Quorne shook his head vigorously. 
“When he returned to his city, Dral 
would immediately take air tests.. That 
would only be logical. It is something 
much more significant than that.” He 
looked again into the mirror. "Just as 
though they had all suffered some 
monstrous, concussive shock!” 

The Amazon did not comment. 

“It seems to me that the only way to 
solve the difficulty is to visit Neptune 
and find out.” he said at length. “For 
me to go personally with so many plans 
at the point of fruition would be im¬ 
possible—but you could go. In fact, for 
all the use you are. you could take 
Abna and Viona with you.” 

The Amazon shrugged. "Very well. 
But it is hardly likely that our intel¬ 
ligences will be able to solve the prob¬ 
lem. It will take a scientific specialist 
such as yourself.” 

“Nonsense!” Quorne waved a hand 
briefly. “With instruments you can find 
out as much as I could. You will go 
there, make a full reading on the appa¬ 
ratus of the atmosphere and radiation 
conditions and then return here with 
the instruments sealed. I have got to 
know what has happened. Without your 
race in my plans, I have one of my 
main campaign props taken away from 

“When would you wish us to go?” 
she asked at length. 

"Within a few hours. We can’t afford 
to let this business go unexplained. 
Have Abna and Viona come here and 
I will explain to all three of you exactly 
what you must do.” 

With that Quorne left the laboratory, 
evidently to plan what he should do 
nex£. The Amazon hesitated, not at all 
sure where to locate Abna and Viona, 
so finally she issued a city-wide broad- 

Quorne evidently did not hear it, for 
he did not come in to ask why she 
had used such a method. At least it 
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proved successful, for Abna and Viona 
soon arrived, entering the residence by 
the rear door which took them through 
the observatory in order to get into 
the house. 

“Vi!” Abna murmured, grasping her 
gently for a moment. “You material¬ 
ised safely, then.” 

“Yes — and evidently you and Viona 
did. too. We are up agginst a problem, 
Abna. The Neptunians have been de¬ 
stroyed, presumably by our doubles— 
but Quorne has told me he’s sending the 
three of us to investigate. That's the 
very thing we don’t want. Only by stay¬ 
ing here can we possibly overthrow the 
grip he’s got on the people.” 

“I see. ” Abna thought for a moment. 
"The wind-wave idea worked as we 
planned it, then?” 

“Perfectly. Take a look at that tele¬ 
scope mirror.” 

Abna and Viona did so, smiling grimly 
at the scene of the Neptunians lying 
dead from the onslaught. 

“Good work.” Abna commented. “And 
this time our doubles ought to be dead, 

“Quorne is waiting for usjn the house 
to tell us what we must do.” 

She led the way from the laboratory 
and presently she, Abna and Viona pre¬ 
sented themselves in the lounge where 
Quorne was sitting musing in a deep 
armchair. 

He said: “I assume all three of you 
now know the circumstances concerning 
Neptune?” 

"The Amazon gave us the details,” 
Abna agreed. 

"Very well. I have decided you three 
shall leave for Neptune and investigate. 
You will require several—” 

"May I make a suggestion?” Abna put 
in quietly. 

"That depends upon its nature. What 
fe it?” 


CHAPTER XI! 


t^L A ?PARENTLY this mystery 
/\ which has overwhelmed our 
/~% race is no ordinary occur¬ 
rence. It couldn’t have been 
the ghost star which caused it, either, 
since that object could only have been 
made of light waves and as harmless 
as a mirage. The happening was on a 
huge scale, apparently, involving every¬ 
body on the planet. That points to enor¬ 
mous power somewhere. We know of 
only three people, who might conjure 
up a power such as that — and three 
people with a reason for wishing our 
race out of the way. I mean the Golden 
Amazon, Abna and Viona. of course.” 

The Amazon, gathering what Abna 
was driving at. took up the conversation. 

“We do not know, Sefner Quorne, that 
those three are dead.” she pointed out. 
“The last we heard of them they had 
been wrecked on Pluto and scouts were 
sent to investigate. The scouts never 
reported, pr if they did, we heard noth¬ 
ing about. it.”, 

“Yes — very true.” Quorne agreed. “X 
just wonder, Abna II. if you are correct 
I have little faith in your mental pro¬ 
cesses as a rule, but on this occasion — 
it is just possible. I have said repeat¬ 
edly that as long as those three live— 
or at least are not known to be abso¬ 
lutely dead—they might be capable of 
anything. But what could they have 
done from a barren world like Pluto?” 

“What can those three not do?” the 
Amazon asked. “I would remind you 
that Dral was about to say he had dis¬ 
covered something unusual upon return¬ 
ing home when he was cut off. If we 
could discover what he was going to tell 
us, the answer might be apparent.” 

“Yes. possibly,” Quorne admitted, and 
he looked surprised. “You have more 
sagacity than I thought, Amazon II. 
Perhaps you’ll be a useful aide even yet. 
Very well, you know what you have 
to look for on Neptune.” 

“Or Pluto,” Abna said quietly. “Per¬ 
haps the source of our problem lies 
there.” 

“Investigate both planets.” Quorne in¬ 
structed. 

“I would remark that if our originals 
are on Pluto,” the Amazon put in, “we 
shall never return with any information. 
If they can destroy an entire race, as 
seems likely, we shall certainly pre¬ 
sent easy targets. We have had no 
experience of dealing with these super¬ 
scientists. and our own knowledge is 
infinitely below theirs.” 

“A fact of which I am bitterly aware,” 
Quorne replied, and fell to thought. 
Presently he looked up. “Annoying 
though it is, it appears that I shall 
have to investigate this mystery myself," 
he said. “Not that the mystery so in¬ 
trigues me — you three could deal with 
that with instruments — but the risk of 
my greatest enemies being still alive is 
one I can’t afford to take. I am the 
only person with the ability to deal 
with them.” 

“Exactly so,” Abna agreed calmly. 

Quorne got to his feet. “Very well. 
While I am absent, all plans for the 
furtherance of our campaign must be 
held in abeyance. In you three I dele¬ 
gate my authority of control. You will 
make no new laws and revoke none 
of the existing ones. Keep the people 
working as they are until I return— 
and remember, I shall know exactly 
how you are behaving since the normal 
broadcasts will carry daily information 
to me out in space.” 

“Everything will be handled satis¬ 
factorily.” the Amazon promised. “Rely 
on that.” 

“For your own sakes it had better be. 
Now pay attention while I show you 
what must be done during my absence. 
There are many tasks for these Earth 
fools to complete.” 

Six hohrs later Sefner Quorne de¬ 
parted into space, entirely, unaware of 
how completely he had played into the 
hands of his enemies. 

As the Amazon, Abna and Viona 
stood in the laboratory-observatory and 
watched the space ship receding on the 
telescopic mirror, Viona said: “Eventu¬ 
ally he'll come upon our three doubles 
—dead, we trust. What will happen 

Abna said: “He’ll think his three 
greatest enemies have been destroyed 
so he’ll endeavor to come back here 
and resume his activities. We'll allow 
him to come as near as we think com¬ 
fortable and then release upon him 
radiations which will shatter him ut¬ 
terly, mentally and physically. Quorne 
will be absolutely disintegrated, mind 
included.” 

The Amazon gave a sharp glance. 


“Mind included? How do you propose 
to do that?” 

“I have yet to work it out, but I’ll 
do it. You said yourself that Quorne’s 
mentality must also be destroyed if we 
are ever to be free of him completely. 
And it will be. Mind force is only a 
vibration and capable of disintegration 
even as matter is. I’ll work out the 
details later. Let us get other things 
straight first—informing the people that 
we are liberators, for instance, instead 
of imagined oppressors.” 

“Better be careful how we do it,” 
Viona warned. “If one hint goes out 
over the radio bulletins we'll have 
Quorne back here fast. And if no 
broadcasts go out at all. he’ll be just 
as suspicious the other way. We also 
have to remember that there are hun¬ 
dreds of Neptunians on Earth here who 
have taken the place of original Earth 
people. They will be against us and 
true to Quorne. Yet if we explain to 
the masses we are bound also to ex¬ 
plain to them." 

Abna smiled indulgently and gave the 
Amazon a glance. "The child has defi¬ 
nite wisdom," he commented. “She looks 
beyond the immediate present to a pos¬ 
sible development, a trait she must have 
inherited from you, Vi." 

“Possibly." The Amazon dismissed the 
fact briefly. “Return to our problem. 
What do we do?” 

Abna answered: “We know that every 
genuine Earth person has a particular 
energy quotient, or as you call it, Vi, 
a personal aura. Your detector-compass 
is based on that principle, is it not? 
Very well. We learn the energy quotient 
of a bogus Earthling, note how much 
it varies from that of a genuine one, 
and then proceed to carefully single out 
every Neptunian. It will take time, no 
doubt, but not perhaps as long as we 
think as the percentage of Neptunians 
to Earthlings is small. Once we have 
done that and determined where they 
are. we contrive to get every one of 
them in a particular spot and annihilate 

“Entirely satisfactory,” the Amazon 
agreed, never averse to a plan of com¬ 
plete ruthlessness. “And to summon a 
Neptunian here will be simple since he 
will believe he is serving his original 
masters—Neptunians, that is.” 

She picked up the desk visiphone and 
contacted the city controller. His face 
appeared on the screen — apparently 
quite an Earthly face, but Quorne had 
stated that the man was a Neptunian 
in Earth form, even though his appear¬ 
ance was identical to the man who„had 
originally been the genuine controller 
of the city. 

“You have received information that 
Sefner Quorne has departed to inves¬ 
tigate our home planet,” the Amazon 
said. “Kindly report here immediately 
for special orders.” 

“Very well.” The controller's lack of 
• respect was obvious, and it was occa¬ 
sioned by the fact that he believed the 
Amazon was only one of his own race, 
and not a very intelligent one at that, 
patterned after a superwoman. 

“We will have the detector ready 
when he comes,” the Amazon said, glanc¬ 
ing at Abna. “I leave that to you.” 

He nodded and moved toward the in¬ 
strument. Once he was satisfied that it 
was working correctly he fixed up a 
remote control so that the controller 
would have no idea what was tran¬ 
spiring. 

When the controller arrived, Viona 
admitted him, and led him into the 
laboratory. 

“Well.” he asked the Amazon curtly, 
“what do you want?” 

The Amazon eyed him. “I think you 
would do better to moderate your tone, 
controller.' Remember that while Sefner 
Quorne is away full authority is vested 
in us—equally.” 

“I’m aware of that, but you are still 
underlings to me and I never kow-tow 
to underlings. Quorne has often spoken 
of your low level of intelligence even 
if you have the physical vestment of 
superbeings.” 

“Sit down.” the Amazon said, motion¬ 
ing to a chair. 

The controller obeyed, unaware that 
the chair had been placed so that his 
back was to the .detector apparatus. 
Abna, apparently engaged in sorting 
check sheets, lowered his hand to the 
remote control switch buried amid a pile 
of correspondence on the drafting table, 
and in that second the energy quotient 
of the -controller was duly registered. 

“I sent for you,” the Amazon ex¬ 
plained, “to inform you that there is 
to be no radical change in the actual 
control of the city. Sefner Quorne was 
insistent upon that—but henceforth all 
orders which normally pass through you 


will pass through us instead and we 
shall decide whether allocations of 
metals, chemicals or Whatever it may 
be, shall be allowed or not.” 

“Very well." The controller’s face was 
irritated. “And did you send for me 
just to tell me that?” 

“Certainly. .1 did not do it over the 
visiphone because they are not always 
as private as one would wish. We can¬ 
not afford to let anything leak out” 

“I don’t see that that instruction is in 
any way suspicious,” the controller 
snapped, rising. "I have lost a lot of 
time on this trivial errand. However, ' 
I suppose one cannot expect much else 
ot underlings.” 

The Amazon's yellow hand tightened 
on the steel arm of her chair and it 
bent slightly. The controller looked 
vaguely surprised for a moment, then 
took his departure. 

“That settles him," the Amazon com¬ 
mented, rising from her chair. “Did you 
get his reading. Abna?” 

“I surely hope so.” He was busy ex¬ 
amining the detector and presently he 
smiled. The recording needle pointed to 
3.760. 
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^ ^ fTT MS should be easy,” the Ama- 
I ' zon remarked. “His reading— 
| and therefore that of all Nep¬ 
tunians— is 1,500 above that 
of Earthlings' readings. All we -have to 
do now is order all Neptunians on Earth 
to one special place for a supposedly 
special reason and then check up on the 
remaining inhabitants- en masse. A pro¬ 
jector trained on the populace, reactive 
to this particular energy quotient, will 
reveal instantly if any Neptunians have 
not obeyed our order. That way we 
can weed them out. The possibility is 
that they will all obey the orders given 
them and save us a lot of trouble.” 

“And until we’ve done that, we don’t 
tell the people anything?” Viona asked. 

“Most certainly not.” The Amazon re¬ 
flected for a moment and then gave 
Abna an inquiring glance. “Any sug¬ 
gestions as to what order we can give 
to force the Neptunians to gather in 

“We can say that Quorne left orders 
with us to have certain alterations made 
tc Atlantic Island,” he replied. “A task 
which Neptunians only can perform be¬ 
cause their general intelligence is higher 
than that of average Earth people. I 
think that would’ sound convincing 
enough. Naturally, once we have all 
of them gathered there, we'll destroy 
them.” , 

The Amazon nodded, entirely satisfied 
with the suggestion. Atlantic Island was 
a synthetic creation of rock existing in 
the middle of the ocean and used as a 
safe proving base for dangerous scien¬ 
tific experiments. Once gathered there, 
it would be simple to wipe out the 
■Neptunians from the air without peril 
to normal people. 

When the controller reached his office 
he sat thinking. His expression was per¬ 
plexed. Finally he pressed the button 
which signalled one of his Neptunian 
colleagues—the minister responsible for 
public affairs, and, like the controller, 
a duplicate of the original. 

When he arrived, the controller mo¬ 
tioned to a chair. 

“Have a seat, Hilton,” he invited. “I 
want your opinion. I’ve discovered 
something so disturbing I don’t trust 
"myself to take action. You know all 
the details concerning our home planet 
—how it was threatened by a ghost star 
which afterwards passed on into the 
infinite?” 

“I know all the details,” Hilton an¬ 
swered grimly. “Including the news 
about our race being mysteriously 
obliterated.” 

“Then you will also be aware that 
Quorne has gone to investigate, leaving 
behind him the duplicates of our three 
enemies—the Amazon. Abna and Viona. 
A little while ago I was summoned by 
the Amazon to receive some orders, 
trifling in the extreme and certainly 
hardly worth the time it took—but 
just as I was leaving I noticed a strange 
thing. The Amazon resented a remark 
I made about her and in anger she 
gripped the arm of her chair—a steel 
tube bar. It bent visibly under her 
grip. Only a hand of colossal strength 
could produce an effect like that.” 

“Are you suggesting,” Hilton asked, 
“that you somehow saw the real 
Amazon?” 

“That is what I believe—yet I can’t 
imagine how it could be so. The Ama¬ 
zon’s double would never have the 
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strength to bend a steel bar.” 

Hilton’s face began to look gray with 
uneasiness. “If you are right, con¬ 
troller, we are in a desperate position. 
If that woman is the Amazon, then 
Abna and Viona may also be real and 
not the doubles. But how could such 
a thing happen without Quorne know¬ 
ing? It isn’t possible.” 

“To those three scientists I think any¬ 
thing is possible.” the controller an¬ 
swered. “I wanted your reactions—and 
your- support —since I intend to radio 
Sefner Quorne in space immediately. 
He must return and investigate. Come 

Hilton rose from his chair and fol¬ 
lowed the controller to the immense 
radio - television transmission rooms in 
the building. 

“Leave us,” the controller ordered 
briefly, and the chief ’operator vacated 
his post, leaving the main transmission 
studio empty’. 

Seating himself, Hilton standing be¬ 
hind him, the controller set to work 
with the controls, using the special 
waveband which penetrated into the 
depths of space. 

“Controller calling Sefner Quorne.” 
he said, when the detector showed he 
had reached a fast-moving body in the 
void. “Come in, please.” 

“Sure this is safe?” Hilton asked 
anxiously. “If this communication should 
be picked up by the Amazon — if it is 
she— what will happen to us?” 

“A most unlikely happening,” the con¬ 
troller answered. “This is a sealed 
wavelength and nobody else can con¬ 
tact it.” 

But the Amazon had gone to her 
own radio for the transmission of her 
message to the Neptunians, to instruct 
them all to gather on Atlantic Island. 
The moment she switched on her ap¬ 
paratus she noted the interference 
needle which was jammed against the 
maximum peg. Such was the delicacy 
of her equipment, it recorded in a mo¬ 
ment if the ether waves were not clear. 

“Somebody is certainly monopolizing 
the air,” she commented, motioning 
Abna and Viona to her. “Look at that.” 

“Whoever it is, they're using radio 
illegally.” Viona remarked. “No broad¬ 
casting is permitted without reference 
to us first. Quorne said as much.” 

“I'm aware of it.” The Amazon ad¬ 
justed the radar-detectors until the 
outflowing currents struck the edge of 
the unknown carrier-beam reaching out 
into space. On a screen appeared the 
familiar tracery of lightnings. 

“Very powerful and very extensive.” 
. Abna murmured. “Reaching out direct¬ 
ly into space, apparently.” 

“I can think of only one person in 
space to whom anybody might wish to 
communicate, and that’s Quorne,” the 
Amazon commented. “Ah! Here’s the 
wavelength!" she added, as the beam- 
analyzer needle swung delicately and 
finally came to rest. She adjusted the 
tuner knobs on the panel and after a 
moment or two the “pirate” broadcast 
came in clearly.- 

“ . . and I can only hope that you 

are receiving me, Sefner Quorne. No 
answering signal from you makes me 
wonder. As I have said, I cannot im¬ 
agine the double of the Golden Amazon 
having the strength to bend a steel ba’\ 
Which means the Amazon is here— and 
possibly Abna and Viona as well. I am 
convinced that you should return im¬ 
mediately and investigate this matter. 

The Amazon glanced up sharply into 
the faces of Abna and Viona. They 
were looking at her in surprise. 

“What's he talking about?” Abna 
asked. “When did you eye r forget 
yourself so far as to bend a steel bar?” 

“He said something I didn't like when 
he came here,” the Amazon replied. “It 
is the controller speaking. His voice is 
unmistakeable. I gripped my chair arm 
and it bent. I didn’t think he noticed." 

“Evidently he did and this is serious.” 
Abna snapped. “Of all the idiotic 
things to do! Why didn’t you control 
yourself?” 

“I forgot?' The Amazon’s face wa.» 
bitter. “So might anybody. Apparently 
we are safe so far, since Quorne hasn” 
answered. The possibility is he is no: 
receiving the message—” 

“Come in, Sefner Quorne,” the con¬ 
troller’s voice broke in urgently. “Con¬ 
troller calling Quorne! Are you re¬ 
ceiving me? Minister Hilton is ready 
and waiting to verify my statement." 

“Oh, is he?" the Amazon mutterea 
“That makes two'-of them — and ap¬ 
parently Quorne still isn’t answering. 
Abna, take over. I’m going to deal with 
those two before this goes any fur¬ 
ther." 

Abna nodded and before he, could 
ask any questions the Amazon had left 


the laboratory swiftly. In a matter of 
moments she had her powerful atomi- 
car out of the garage and was soon driv¬ 
ing at top speed along the main road 
to London. It seemed a logical assump¬ 
tion to her that the “pirate" broadcast 
must be coming from the administra¬ 
tion building, in the heart of the city, 
and. to that building she drove. The 
sentries saluted as she entered, wonder¬ 
ing vaguely at the determined look on 
her yellow face and the lithe speed of 
her movements. 

Reaching the radio department, she 
glanced about her sharply and then 
summoned one of the technicians. He 
came hurrying over promptly. 

“Where is the controller?” she snap¬ 
ped. 

“I last saw him entering the main 
transmission studio, Amazon, with Min¬ 
ister Hilton.” 

“Thank you.” The Amazon hurried 
on, gained the studio, and opened the 
door swiftly. Once on the other side 
of it, she closed and locked it, her 
violet eyes fixed on the two men at the 
apparatus. 

“Calling Sefner-*-” the controller be¬ 
gan wearily, and then the Amazon’s 
voice knifed across his own. 

“Stop that communication.” 

Both men swung ’round and the Ama¬ 
zon approached them. 

' “You are observant, controller,” she 
remarked. “My mistake in not con¬ 
trolling my strength led you to deduce 
quite a lot. I am the original Amazon, 
and I do not approve of the communi¬ 
cation you sent to Sefner Quorne.” 

“But how could you know what I— ’ 

The controller stopped, baffled. Then 
with a sudden gasp of alarm Hilton 
made a wild dash for the door. Knuckles 
of steel smashed into his face and he 
recoiled backwards, toppling to the 
floor. 

“You are as much in this as the con¬ 
troller. my friend,” the Amazon said. 
“Whether or not Quorne has received 
your message is not clear, since he 
doesn’t seem to have answered — but 
I certainly do not intend to allow either 
of you to have a second chance!” 

For a split second the controller hesi¬ 
tated, then his hand flashed down to 
his pocket, presumably to withdraw a 
weapon. But he stood no chance against 
the Amazon’s greater speed. In one 
movement her atom gun leaped from 
her belt into her fingers and she fired. 
The* controller dropped, a burn-hole 
driven straight through him. 

Hilton scrambled up from the floor 
to find the Amazon’s violet eyes fixed 
upon him. 

“Amazon, I had nothing to do with 
this!" he insisted. “I was sent for by 
the controller and — ” 

“Your misfortune lies in knowing as 
much as you do,” the Amazon broke in. 
“And you are no more to be trusted 
with the fact that I am the Amazon 
than is any other member of your race. 
I’ve only one way to silence you.” 

“But. Amazon, I tell you — ” Hilton 
stopped, his fascinated eye? watching 
the pencil of fire leaping at him. 

The Amazon put her gun away as she 
surveyed the sprawled bodies, then she 
stepped to tjhe radio equipment and 
quickly altered the dials so that the 
special space wavelength was com¬ 
pletely lost. Then she unlocked the 
door and went into the radio room, 
summoning to her the nearest tech 

“There seems to have been some kina 
of trouble between the controller and 
Minis'ter Hilton,” she said. “You will 
find their bodies in there. Remove 
them. I will consult Sefner Quorne in 
space as to who shall take their places.” 

The technician looked blank, but did 
not question the order, and the Amazon 
went bn her way. returning home with¬ 
in a few minutes. As Abna and Viona 
looked at her inquiringly, she explained 
what she had done. 

“And do you suppose, when the news 
gets out, that it will be believed that 
those two killed each other?" Viona 

“I don’t know— and I don’t care. The 
only way to silence those two was to 
kill them. Our one hope is that Quorne 
did not receive the, message. I suppose 
he made no reply during the time I was 

“None. ” Abna answered. “Best thing 
we can do is get all the Neptunians to 
Atlantic Island as arranged, and then 
deal with them quickly. If Quorne did 
get that message and returns, we must 
be ready for. him—and for any Nep¬ 
tunians whom we don’t manage to 
eliminate. You drafted out the order, 
Vi: better get it broadcasted.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


T HERE was a very good reason for 
Quorne not having received the 
message sent to him. So great 
was his speed in the plunge 
across space to Neptune he had placed 
himself in voluntary suspended anima¬ 
tion, leaving the automatic controls to 
guide the vessel and awaken him when 
he was near Neptune. So, when he was 
within a million miles of the green- 
tinted world, he began to revive and 
slowly knitted together his stupefied 
wits. 

He surveyed outside, refreshed himself 
with a meal, and then turned to the 
instruments. The radio apparatus was 
demanding attention by reason of its 
recording bulb glowing. Whatever mes¬ 
sages had been sent during his spell of 
enforced sleep had been recorded in full 
and automatically switched back to start 
so that he could now hear them. 

In astonished and then venorflous mood 
he listened to the report the controller 
had sent him. finishing with its almost 
desperate request to know whether the 
message had been received. His eyes 
glinting with anger. Quorne stood up 
and looked outside. He was almost upon 
Neptune and forced to make a quick 
decision. Either he could descend to 
the planet and try to discover what 
had wiped out the Neptunian race, or 
he could return to Earth and deal with 
the three who had apparently completely 
,-duped him. 

“Unless the man’s raving,” he mused, 
“F cannot see how even the Amazon 
could perform a feat like that, replac¬ 
ing her double. And if it should be 
so, then I’ll stand no chance if I try 
to return. On the other hand, there 
is this problem of Neptune to be solved, 
and maybe I can verify for myself if 
the genuine three really did find a way 
back to Earth, which I greatly doubt." 

By the time he had come to the end 
of these speculations, the machine was 
fast approaching the Neptunian atmos¬ 
phere. He settled quickly at the con¬ 
trols and gui’ded the vessel to the area 
where Earth duplication lay. He landed 
in the main square of duplicate London 
and tested the atmosphere before ven¬ 
turing outside. It gave a normal reading. 

He collected a series of instruments, 
unfastened the airlock, then stepped to 
the exterior. The scene was exactly as 
he had seen it from Earth, and quite 
unchanged. As far as he could tell, 
not a single body had moved in the 
interval. His investigation was long and 
thorough and puzzled him all the more. 
There was no doubt that the bodies he 
had examined had all been blasted by 
some inconceivably powerful mental 
force which had stunned the Neptunians 
into death by sheer shock. 

Pondering. Quorne walked into the 
various buildings of the city, making 
notes ds he went, and at length he 
came to the headquarters building to 
find Dral still at the radio equipment, 
slumped forward in death, with his as¬ 
sistants prone on the floor. Recalling 
the suddenness with which Dral’s com¬ 
munication had ended, Quorne realized 
that death must have been instantaneous. 

And presently his eyes strayed to 
other parts of the laboratory. In puz¬ 
zled interest he noted the absence of 
the huge dissembler, two generators, 
recording equipment, and a high- 
powered telescope. 

“Dissembler.” he whispered, clenching 
his fists. “Gone! By the dissembler those 
three could have returned to Earth. But 
where is it?” 

The answer he gave himself was the 
outcome of logic. It must be on Pluto, 
where the three had been known to be 
stranded. For it to be anywhere else 
on Neptune was unlikely since, in that 
case, there would have been no need 
to remove it from the spot it had for¬ 
merly occupied. 

Quorne headed for Pluto at the fastest 
possible speed, settling down finally at 
the “five-ship laboratory.” Protected by 
his space suit, he started a second in¬ 
vestigation and ere long came upon the 
three bodies in the “laboratory”—the 
Amazon, Abna and Viona, or so they 
seemed to be. The sight of the dis¬ 
sembler half told him the truth and 
instruments told him the remainder. 
An examination of the three bodies satis¬ 
fied him that they were the doubles 
and not the originals. 

“Clever,” he whispered to himself. “I 
am compelled to admit that fact. In¬ 
genuity carried to its limit, as one can 
always expect with those three—but I 
wonder if they are so clever as they 
think? They must have used a mighty 
weapon to destroy the Neptunians. If I 
can find what it was, maybe I can use 
it, too, to destroy Earthlings in retali¬ 
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ation. Return I cannot, so destruction 
of that which I might have ruled is the 
only alternative.” 

He began a study of all the instru¬ 
ments and it did not take him long to 
reason out the details, particularly when 
at last his gaze was attracted by the 
peculiar copper glint of the ‘ rock de¬ 
pression not far from the “laboratory." 
He went to examine it—and since his 
thoughts were never particularly soci¬ 
able, he received a terrific recoil kick 
from the rock depression when he 
unintentionally directed his thoughts 
towards it. 

That was quite enough for Sefner 
Quorne. He was scientist enough to 
put the rest of the details together. 
The rock depression, the hypnosis pro¬ 
jectors, the dissembler, the ultra¬ 
powerful telescope—they all fitted into 
place as pieces in the jig-saw. 

He investigated until he found the 
air apparatus, switched it on, then 
when the air pressure was at normal, 
he removed his clumsy suit and set 
himself to ponder. His first move was 
to get the telescope into working order 
and train it on Earth. At last he was 
successful in pinpointing the Amazon, 
Abna and Viona—all three of them to¬ 
gether, as it happened, in the laboratory. 
The sound equipment began to carry 
their voices. 

“According to that.” Abna was saying, 
“everything is ready?” 

“Everything,” the Amazon responded. 
“The detectors have been trained over 
everybody comprising the populace, 
taking them in at 3.000 a time, but there 
have been no adverse reactions on the 
needle, so evidently no Neptunians re¬ 
main among them. We've herded them 
all to Atlantic Island and the rest should 
be simple.” 

The Amazon and Viona bent their 
heads over a sketch map and said noth¬ 
ing further, and Quorne switched off 
irritably, puzzled. Why all Neptunians 
should have been “herded” to Atlantic 
Island he could not quite understand— 
and for that matter, did not particularly 
care. He had lost control of Earth: that 
was certain. So he must destroy. 

“Whether I can or not depends on 
whether that thought-reflective area can 
hurl a thought wave, or series of waves, 
as far as Earth,” he said. “I cannot 
think why it shouldn’t because thoughts 
are the only known quantity in the Uni¬ 
verse which do not decrease in power 
with distance.” 

He ceased talking to himself and 
plunged into the task of mathematics, 
basing his principle upon the recoil 
power he had received from the rock 
depression over a given distance. By 
the time he had come to the end of 
his calculations he was satisfied that 
thought waves deflected to Earth would 
reach there with sufficient strength to 
wipe out every living thing — most cer¬ 
tainly Earth people, possessing far less 
mental resistance than the Neptunians. 
If the Amazon, Abna and Viona proved 
strong enough to overcome the on¬ 
slaught, then he would "have to deal 
with them separately afterwards. At 
least he would achieve his object and 
destroy those whom he could not now 
dominate. 

This factor decided, he moved on to 
the next one — working out the relative 
positions of Earth and Pluto so that 
they would be in a straight line for a 
brief time as far as the rock depression 
was concerned. 

Meanwhile, the Amazon, Abna and 
Viona were aboard the gigantic Ultra, 
the one machine in which they had 
absolute faith when an important 
mission had to be accomplished. The 
vessel had six hydrogen bombs and 
three universal bombs — infinitely more 
devastating even than the H-bomb—in 
its rack, more than sufficient to blow 
Atlantic Island clean out of the ocean 
and reduce all those upon it to atomic 
dust. 

“Seems a pretty merciless course,” 
Abna mused, as the shores of England 
were left behind, “but I suppose it’s the 

“Certainly it is.” There was no hesi¬ 
tation in the Amazon's voice. “Every 
one of those Neptunians is a spy. and 
because of them, hundreds of Earth 
people had to die on Neptune when 
those thought waves were released upon 
that planet. It is only just that the 
counterparts should die also.” 

Abna did not say anything. Although 
he had complete disregard for matter 
structure, as such, there was the human 
element in him which always recoiled a 
little before the coldly scientific con¬ 
ception of elimination which was the 
Amazon's main characteristic. As for 
Viona, she refrained from comment. 
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QUORNE RETURNS 
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knowing she would not be listened to 
in any case. 

"I suppose,” Abna resumed, as the 
Ultra fled on across the ocean, “we can 
count ourselves lucky that Quome has 
not returned. I’ve been expecting him 
any moment.” 

The Amazon studied the course ahead 
and then said: "Then I think you’ll be 
disappointed, Abna—or relieved, as the 
case may be. I don’t think Quorne will 
ever return in person because if he 
does know the fa.cts he’ll realize the 
united front that is against him. If he 
tries at all, as I very much believe he 
will, it will be something whereby we 
cannot immediately retaliate— How¬ 
ever, forget that for the time being. 
We are near our target.” 

A gleam came into the Amazon’s violet 
eyes as synthetic Atlantic Island came 
into view far below. Upon it were the 
various low-built buildings which had 
formerly housed test scientists and now 
occupied by the Neptunians awaiting 
the special orders of Quorne which the 
Amazon had promised would follow. 

“Stand by the bomb switch.” the Ama¬ 
zon instructed. “You take the H-bombs, 
Abna—and you, Viona, the U-bombs.” 

They obeyed, standing ready by the 
switchboard. Down below, as the huge 
vessel cruised overhead, Neptunians— 
exactly like Earthlings—came into view. 

“Now!” the Amazon ordered, and in¬ 
stantly Abna and Viona pressed the 
switches to which they had been as¬ 
signed. The moment they had done so 
the Amazon threw the power switches 
to maximum and sent the Ultra scream¬ 
ing upward. Fast though the vessel 
moved, however, and crushing though 
the acceleration was, the colossal shock 
of the destruction of Atlantic Island sent 
concussion waves battering upward. 

The Ultra lurched and twisted in the 
crazy air currents, recoiled under the 
battering of air blasts, and then very 
gradually the Amazon brought it under 
control again and began to descend once 
more toward the mighty mushroom of 
smoke hanging over the water where 
Atlantic Island had been. No trace of it 
remained—only the still agitated waters. 
No sign of a body, a trace of buildings 
—not even a fragment of wreckage. 

"Entirely satisfactory,” the Amazon 
commented. "I fancy we shan’t have 
any more trouble from that direction » 


CHAPTER XV 


S HE turned the Ultra and began to 
head back toward Britain. She 
was just on the point of saying 
something to Abna when she was 
seized by the most extraordinary sensa¬ 
tion. In many ways it resembled that 
tearing anguish which was the inevit¬ 
able accompaniment of transition by the 
dissembler, but in this case the reaction 
was more mental than physical. Some¬ 
thing was tearing at her consciousness 
with such diabolical force that she could 
not speak for the moment. Into her 
brain flashed a series of fantastically 
horrible conceptions, each one aflame 
with death. 

Apparently Abna and Viona were ex¬ 
periencing the same sensation for they 
were striving desperately to remain 
standing, their hands to their foreheads. 
They, too, were bereft of the power of 
speech and required every ounce of their 
resistive will power to remain conscious. 
Only Abna succeeded. Viona turned 
pale, moaned, and then dropped heavily 
on the floor. The Amazon stared at her 
through blurred eyes and tried fran¬ 
tically to bring her thoughts into focus 
—without avail. The Ultra, bereft of 
her guiding hands, plunged crazily and 
entered into a power dive, screaming 
down toward the ocean. Not that the 
Amazon was aware of this for she, too. 
had become unconscious. 

Abna made a colossal effort and 
reached the switchboard just as the 
Ultra struck the water. The impact 
knocked him flying backwards and he 
collided with the wall. In that second 
the dreadful thrall which had held his 
mind relaxed and the space machine, 
tremendously tough in its construction, 
surged up to the surface of the waves 
and floated there unharmed. Abna 
shook himself, dizziness slowly retreat¬ 
ing. He looked down at his broken 
arm and shoulder where he had hit 
the wall and in a matter of seconds 
mentally repaired the smashed bones 
and torn muscles. 

Lifting Viona, he placed her on the 
wall bed and a few moments of mental 
rejuvenation on his part set the girl 
stirring again into life. By this time 
the Amazon was recovering of her own 


accord and she looked about her 
dazedly. 

“What in creation hit us?” she asked 
at last. "Some kind of unexpected re¬ 
action from those bombs, do you think?” 

Abna shook his head. “No, Vi, it was 
something much more potent and bale¬ 
ful than that. Those bombs couldn’t 
produce a mental reaction; it would 
have been physical if anything. I have 
the extremely uneasy feeling that when 
we come to investigate we may find 
ourselves the last people in the world!” 

“What!” The Amazon stared at him 
blankly. 

He said: “There was mental force of 
inconceivable violence in that onslaught.” 

'•Quorne!” the Amazon cried, leaping 
up. “It must have been Quorne!” 

“That’s what I think,” Viona said, 
coming rather unsteadily from the wall 
bed. “He did to us what we did to 
Neptune, which means he must have 
found that thought-reflective rock area 
on Pluto. Probably he’d have kept it 
up a great deal longer only the posi¬ 
tions of the two planets were possibly 
not favorable.” 

The Amazon’s yellow face had be¬ 
come masklike in its vindictive hatred. 
“We’ll see what damage he’s done,” she 
said, “and then settle with him.” 

“Settle with him?” Abna repeated. 
“How?” ' 

“Go after him, of course! He probably 
thinks he’s destroyed us and that every¬ 
thing from now on is plain sailing— 
but he’s-extremely mistaken.” 

Her lips tight, the Amazon flung her¬ 
self into the control chair and in a few 
seconds had the Ultra climbing rapidly 
once more. It was only a matter of 
minutes before London was reached— 
but it was far from a city of the dead. 
There was a certain air of confusion 
apparent, particularly in the form of 
traffic darting back and forth from the 
huge medical centres, and in some 
streets, bodies were lying awaiting 
discovery. 

"Apparently the attempt was incom¬ 
plete,” the Amazon said, a light of re¬ 
lief coming back into her eyes. 

She swung the Ultra again, lowering 
it as her own home was reached. In the 
laboratory she switched on the radio 
and asked for details. In half an hour 
she knew the whole story. About three- 
quarters of the Earth’s population had 
survived death, but many were de¬ 
ranged. 

"For which there can only be one 
explanation,” the Amazon said. “Quorne 
must have slightly miscalculated over 
such a tremendous distance and the 
effect was not complete. Also he evi¬ 
dently didn’t have time enough at his 
disposal. The damage is considerable, 
as far as humanity is concerned, but it 
can be repaired. As for ourselves, we 
will go and look for Quorne and if 
possible deal with him, the moment I 
have broadcast the facts to the people.” 

She turned to the radio equipment, 
switched it on, and in a moment or two 
was delivering a world-wide broadcast. 
In it she explained every fact, bringing 
the people up-to-date with events and 
making clear to them the reason for 
the mental devastation which had so 
recently struck them. Though the re¬ 
surgence of hope which went through 
the survivors was not apparent to the 
Amazon, Abna or Viona, it was none-the- 
less there. The knowledge that the 
three greatest scientists had not really 
deserted them after all took an enor¬ 
mous weight from the shoulders of the 
people. 

“And now for Quorne.” The Amazon 
switched off the apparatus. “Our whole 
object from here on is to find him and 
bring to an end forever his constant 
depredations and insane ambition.” 

“And while we are gone?” Viona 
asked. “Do we leave Earth people to 
govern themselves?” 

“They can do it. I have already ex¬ 
plained to them, as you heard, that we 
may be absent an indefinite time while 
Quorne is dealt with. They will apooint 
their own leaders and sort themselves 
out while we are absent.” 

Abna said: "Let us be thoroughly sure 
of what we are doing and where we 
are going. Quorne may be expecting 
us. He must know that our minds might 
have proved too strong to be over¬ 
whelmed by the mental onslaught he 
directed this way.” 

"We go to Pluto,” the Amazon said. 
Then surprisingly altered her resolve. 
“No. Better to search space first.” 

On a sheet of paper she wrote a few 
words which were immediately ex¬ 
planatory: 

"I have just remembered that if 
Quorne is on Pluto he will have the 
telescope trained on us, and will be able 
to hear what we are saying. We will 


go to Pluto as arranged but let him 
think otherwise. This writing wdl be 
too small for him to read. Understand?” 

“Right, we go into space,” Abna 
agreed, as the Amazon bunched the note 
in her palm and threw it away. “And 
the sooner the better." 

They did not exchange any further in¬ 
formation until they were -within the 
Ultra. Here they knew they were safe 
from all probing radiations. Nothing 
could penetrate the vessel’s triply insu¬ 
lated walls, unless, perhaps, it was 
thought waves. 

“Suppose,” Abna asked, as the 
Amazon checked over the controls be¬ 
fore departure, “Quorne makes another 
attempt to wipe out the remainder of 
Earth people? He’ll know that he failed 
to do it properly so there’s nothing to 
stop him trying again whilst we’re on 
our way to deal with him.” 

The Amazon reflected and presently 
gave a nod. “Yes, that’s true enough. 
Lead and zilanite ores combined form 
an absolute insulation against the very 
short wavelengths of thought. 1 had 
better advise the people to construct 
helmets of those materials and wear 
them night and day until they are ad¬ 
vised that all danger is past . . . And 
during our journey we might do worse 
than manufacture an interior insulation 
for this machine of the same material.” 

Switching on the radio she gave a 
broadcast which she knew would at 
least be picked up by the city's re¬ 
ceivers, and where her message did not 
reach it would be transmitted orally by 
those who did hear, 

“The Golden Amazon speaking,” she 
said. “It is possible that Sefner Quorne 
may make a second mental onslaught 
upon you — though that cannot come 
immediately because Pluto will not be 
in a favorable position regarding Earth. 
In the meantime, turn all your en¬ 
deavors to the manufacture of helmets 
made of a quarter-inch thickness of 
lead and zilanite. Every man, woman 
and child must wear one. In no other 
way can you be sure of immunity from 
mental attack. Those of you who hear 
this message, pass it on immediately, 
please. That is all.” 

The Amazon switched off and to Abna 
and Viona added, “If Quorne heard that 
it doesn’t signify. Maybe it will make 
him realize that a second attempt will 
be useless . . . Now let us be on our 
way.” 

Below, there was a brief glimpse of 
people waving as the vessel swept over 
London—then it climbed steadily until 
it had plunged through the stratosphere 
and into the depths of space. The 
Amazon increased the acceleration until 
inertia-drag was equivalent to Earth- 
normal gravitation and then she got up 
from the switchboard. 

“We have a job to do,” she reminded 
Abna and Viona. “We must prepare 
some inner lining for these walls.” 

They nodded and accompanied her 
into the fully equipped laboratory of 
machine tools and atomic blast furnaces 
with “which the Ultra was equipped. For 
nearly six hours, while the Ultra swept 
onwards out beyond the orbits of the 
Moon and Mars they were at work 
moulding them into place against the 
Ultra’s control room walls. Other parts 
of the vessel they left untouched since 
they would be unlikely to be anywhere 
else but the control room when they 
neared Pluto—and Quome. 

"That should take care of the situ¬ 
ation,” the Amazon said, as they settled 
down to a meal in the control room. 
"No matter how much destructive 
thought vibration Quorne flings at us, 
it cannot have any effect.” 

“How about invisibility?” Viona sug¬ 
gested. “We can make the vessel in¬ 
visible easily enough. In that way, if 
Quorne is still on Pluto, we can ap¬ 
proach without him seeing us.” 

“Waste of power,” the Amazon an¬ 
swered—and she nodded to the fuel 
gauge. “We’ll need all we can get if 
we have to pursue our friend across 
the Universe. In any case, all modern 
vessels, such as the one in which he 
left Earth for Pluto, are equipped with 
mass-detectors and they’d show our 
presence even if we couldn’t be seen. 
No, we’ll advance openly and from 
such a direction that he will not be 
able to use the rock depression in a 
straight line upon us.” 

So it was decided and, a system of 
watches was arranged. 

Then the Amazon increased the 
Ultra’s speed to half maximum, sending 
it winging across the void with stupen¬ 
dous velocity. Onward, hour after hour, 
devouring millions of miles of empty 
space, out beyond the orbit of vast 
Jupiter and magnificent Saturn. Then 


past Uranus, past Neptune, and so at 
last Pluto loomed upon the , vision, the 
final outpost of the Solar System. 

When this moment happened, the trio 
was in the control room, the “watches” 
at an end. Behind were countless mil- 
lions of miles of space and many weeks 
of Earth-time, though judging from the 
ever-open radio—which had remained 
silent through the period—nothing un¬ 
toward had happened 

“We’ll approach from the northeast,” 
the Amazon said, settling at the controls. 
“That will bring us in behind the rock 
depression.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


iive-macmne laboratory” was 
A sti11 there, together with two 
other vessels. 

“From the look of things, he’s there,” 
Abna said. “One of those machines is 
the one we left behind: the other must 
be his. What do you propose doing’ 
Dropping bombs on the ’laboratory’?” 

“For Quorne something more effec¬ 
tive is called for.” The Amazon guided 
the Ultra swiftly downward as she 
spoke. “He must be destroyed men¬ 
tally as well.” 


“Get him within range of that rook 
depression and have all three of us con¬ 
centrate into it and every mental and 
physical atom of his make-up will be 
destroyed,” Viona said. “So it seems 
to me, anyhow.” 


"She is probably right,” Abna agreed. 
“We should—” 

He broke off and staggered sharply 
as the Ultra suddenly lurched as though 
from an upflung blast of an explosion. 
The Amazon looked outside in surprise, 
but nothing unusual was visible. Then 
it came again, this time with much more 
effect. The Ultra was dragged to a 
standstill in its swift downward flight, 
spun around dizzily, and then sent mov¬ 
ing on a course over which the Ama¬ 
zon had no control whatever. 

“Magnetic waves!” she exclaimed. 
“Quorne’s using them somehow—” 

The Ultra was forced to the rocky 
ground within about a quarter of a mile- 
of the thought-reflecting rock area, and 
all the Amazon’s efforts to force the 
power plant to move the machine were 
unavailing. In a fury she snapped on 
the radio. 


“You there, Quorne?” she barked. 

"That seems obvious,” came his voice. 
“I have you firmly anchored, my 
friends, and you cannot get away.” 

“Don’t be too sure!” the Amazon re¬ 
torted. 

"But I am! 1 gathered enough over 
the radio-telescope to realize you in¬ 
tended flying into space, though whether 
to Pluto or not was not clear. In any 
event I decided that in the interval I" 
would prepare a welcome for you. So 
I promptly flew to Neptune, brought 
away the most powerful magnetic at¬ 
tractors I could find, and set them up 
in readiness for your coming. You 
should have struck at me from about 
two miles’ height, then I couldn’t have 
saved myself.” 

“I have no wish to just destroy your 
body, Quorne,” the Amazon told him. 
“I intend to wipe out your mind as 

“From which I assume you believe 
you can wipe me out? A very unlikely 
prospect this time, Amazon. I observe 
that I cannot penetrate the walls of 
your machine and see within, so pre¬ 
sumably you are heavily insulated—but 
thanks for leaving your radio aerial 
untouched which enables us to have 
this refreshing conversation. And it 
really is that, you know. I rarely 
have the chance of speaking to my 
equals In intelligence.” 

"Never mind the conversation, 
Quorne! We didn’t fly all the way 
from Earth just for that!” 

“Then what did you come for? Oh, 
yes, to destroy me! Well, how do you 
propose starting?” 

The Amazon gave Abna and Viona a 
grim look while she searched in her 
mind for an answer: then Quorne 
spoke again. 

“Since Abna and Viona boarded the 
Ultra with you upon leaving Earth, I 
assume they are still with you—which 
makes my picture complete. I have 
surrounded this 'spaceship laboratory’ 
with a field of force so that anything 
you may hurl at me will be instantly de¬ 
flected.” 

“In that case it is a stalemate,” the 
Amazon said, “for the Ultra is also com- 
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pletely protected. There is nothing you 
can do to destroy us even though you 
have the vessel magnetized.” 

“On the contrary there is something I 
can do to destroy you, which is why I 
have manoeuvred your vessel into that 
precise position. You are directly in line 
with that peculiar thought-reflecting 
area—” 

“You still can’t do anything,” the 
Amazon interrupted. “This machine is 
insulated against thought-waves.” 

“A possibility which occurred to me, 
so I shall not waste time trying to 
penetrate. But do you believe your 
vessel—or you yourselves —can with¬ 
stand the relentless crushing power of 
a small asteroid building up around 
you?” 

The Amazon did not answer. She gave 
Abna and Viona a horrified glance and 
it was plain from their expressions that 
they, too, were taken aback by Quorne’s 
diabolical conception. 

“I have no proof of it,” Quorne con¬ 
tinued. “but I believe that the ghost- 
star' which caused the great exodus from 
Neptune was entirely your own cre¬ 
ation. You will realize therefore how 
simple it is, with the aid of the re¬ 
flective rock, to build up any desired 
form of matter from the etheric atoms 
themselves. That is what I intend to 
do—create an asteroid with you in its 
core. You will be sealed within thou¬ 
sands of tons of constantly compressed 
rock, forming the centre of the asteroid 
itself. The larger it becomes, the more 
matter it accumulates, the greater will 
become the central pressure. And from 
it you will have no means of escape.” 

The Amazon retorted. She shot to 
her feet and dived for the airlock, intent 
on selling her life as dearly as pos¬ 
sible as long as she escaped the threat¬ 
ened vessel. But she was too late. As 
she reached the outer airlock, ready in 
her spacesuit, a wall of dense matter 
formed outside, completely blocking 
her. She blasted her ray-gun at it, but 
it had already become so thick that the 
beam failed to penetrate to its outer 

Her face grim, she returned the gun 
to her belt, closed the airlock, and then 
went back into the control room. The 
opaque windows showed that the gray 
matter of the thought-created asteroid 
was in every direction, solid rock for¬ 
mation. 

“Well, what is the answer to this 

The Amazon had removed her space- 
suit when she asked the question, and 
Abna and Viona turned from the ports 
where they had been studying^ the im¬ 
movable prison which was binding them 
in. 

Abna said: “This asteroid could not 
have been brought into being without 
Quorne’s willpower, vastly amplified 
by that rock area. To aid our will 
power we have the amplifiers which we 
use when hypnosis is necessary. Maybe 
we can defeat him mentally if not 
physically.” 

“We’ll want these walls stripped of 
the inner insulation,” Viona exclaimed. 
“Otherwise thought waves will not pass 
through them.” 

Abna assisted her with instruments 
to remove the plates whilst the Amazon 
set up three thought-amplifying hyp¬ 
notic machines. Even as she worked, 
the Ultra creaked a little now and again 
as the accumulating weight of mind- 
created rock began to have an effect. 

The Amazon, Abna and Viona took 
up positions in front of the amplifiers-*- 
all of which were trained directly to¬ 
wards the position where they had las: 
seen the "spaceship laboratory”—and 
switched on the power. Then they con¬ 
centrated with every vestige of their 
mental strength. 

The conflict between Quorne’s ampli¬ 
fied thought waves and those battering 
back at him was tremendous, and, 
owing to the enormous amplifying ad¬ 
vantage he had, Quorne beat back the 
trio time and again, even Abna, who 
could usually manage to subject matter 
• to his , wishes. 

From outside the Ultra there came a 
sudden cracking as one of the outer 
plates crumpled under the weight of 
rock building around it. Then there 
was silence. 

Presently the Amazon said: “Has the 
asteroid ceased gathering rock? I don’t 
hear any creakings or signs of strains.” 

“Possibly.” Viona said, “Quorne thinks 
he has made the asteroid big enough 
to crush us and isn’t trying any more. 
He has no means of knowing whether 
we are crushed or not, if it comes to 
that.” 

“Yes, that’s probably it,” the Amazon 


agreed, her face brightening. “We’ll 
wait for a while: then if nothing hap¬ 
pens, we’ll see if we can manage to 
move some of the rock by mind force.” 

But the reason for Quorne’s cessation 
of activities was vastly different from 
that which the trio imagined. In fact, 
Quorne could hardly believe the mani¬ 
festation and stood spellbound at the 
nearest window of the “spaceship 
laboratory.” 

Not very far away a vessel like that 
of a space machine, but with many 
novel features upon it, was appearing. 
Where it had come from Quorne had 
not the slightest idea, for he had only 
just noticed it. It lay to one side of 
the straight line to the rock amplifying 
area and therefore had escaped the 
mental waves. It seemed to Quorne, as 
he studied it, that the vessel was grow¬ 
ing from smallness to larger size. At 
length, when it was as big, or bigger, 
than an average space ship, its increase 
ceased. Quorne waited, fascinated, as 
an airlock opened and space-suited fig¬ 
ures appeared. 

Apparently they walked on two legs 
and had two arms, but the suits pre¬ 
vented him discovering anything further. 
They glanced about f them-, studied the 
asteroid for a moment, and then began 
to move toward the “spaceship labora¬ 
tory.” Quorne drew his proton gun in 
readiness. Gaining the outer airlock of 
the “spaceship laboratory,” they ham¬ 
mered upon it. Quorne did not move. 

Then the men, if men they were, 
walked straight through the solid 
tungsten-steel door and appeared on the 
other side, stepping incredibly out of 
the metal and thereby disproving one of 
the basic laws of physics—that no two 
states of matter can occupy the same 
place at the same time without, of 
course, producing an inconceivably 
violent explosion and irresistible ex¬ 
pansion of energy. 

There were four men, Quorne noted, 
as he recovered from the shock. He 
kept his gun steady but did not fire it. 
Through their helmets the men eyed 
him fixedly and he was able to detect 
the most fearsome faces he had ever 
encountered. They were inhumanly 
square, with enormous, tightly shut 
mouths. Noses were absent, but there 
were two fleshy slits that could have 
passed for air passages. Instead of two 
eyes they had one, and this in the 
centre of the enormous forehead. It was 
round, lidless, and stared with baleful 
intensity. 

The four men snapped back their 
helmets on hinges and revealed their 
faces. They were still revolting, and 
total baldness did not help. The general 
picture was one of pitiless scientific 
intelligence and completely divorced 
from human'characteristics. 

Then one of them spoke, using Eng¬ 
lish with the precision of just having 
learned it. His voice was fairly musical 
and like ordinary human beings. It ap¬ 
peared that he had no teeth, even 
though he articulated correctly. 

“From the equipment around you, and 
the tale your mind has to tell, yoi* are 
the man we seek,” the creature an¬ 
nounced. 

“Indeed?”. Quorne slowly gathered 
confidence again. “I am Sefner Quorne 
of Jupiter, and naturally I am only too 
pleased to make the acquaintance of 
brother scientists. I am not certain of 
what part of the Universe you come 
from,” Quorne continued. “Nature is so 
bountiful with her worlds: one cannot 
have a knowledge of all of them ” 

“We do not come from any world in 
this Universe. Sefner Quorne.” 

“No? Then from a greater universe, 
I take it? The microcosm?” 


CHAPTER XVII 


T HERE was no immediate answer 
and, as he pondered, Quorne re¬ 
called how he had seen the space 
machine, if such it was. appear 
to become larger until it had reached 
maximum. 

“I have misunderstood,” he added. 
“Clearly you have come from a smaller 
universe.” 

“Yes,” agreed the spokesman. “We 
come from an atomic universe, from 
the world of Ur. I am Mozan, the 
selected leader of this expedition, but 
not the ruler of our world. He died— 
so did nearly all our race—because of 
you.” 

“Because of me?” Quorne repeated 
blankly. “But what had I to do with 
it? I never knew there was such a 
world as Ur!” 

“That we grant you — but you de¬ 
stroyed nearly all its population.” 


“But how could that be?” 

Mozan said: “Some survivors set off 
from their denuded world to find the 
perpetrator of disaster, it clearly having 
come from a gigantic universe outside 
our own. The only way to reach it was 
in a machine capable of infinite expan¬ 
sion which would finally break the 
bounds of its known universe and 
expand into the one beyond. You 
are aware, of course, that all creation 
is composed of Universes within Uni¬ 
verses, from the mightiest to the small¬ 
est, and all controlled in their ordered 
courses by the Supreme Mathematician 
upon whom none has ever looked?” 

“Certainly I am aware of it,” Quorne 
retorted, irritated, putting his gun away. 

Mozan of Ur said: “I repeat, we set 
off to find the perpetrator of disaster. 
Twelve machines began the journey: 
only one finished the course, carrying 
us. That we have found you is sufficient 
reward for our trip.” 

“I have not perpetrated anything,” 
Quorne said. “Or if I did, it was in 
total ignorance.” 

“Ignorance is no excuse and we do 
not accept it. Molith of Ur, who has 
succeeded to the title of ruler on our 
planet, wishes to pass judgment upon 
you and for that reason you shall come 
back with us to our world.” 

Quorne’s heliotrope eyes gleamed. “I 
think you under-rate me, Mozan. 1 shall 
not go anywhere unless it is of my own 
free will.” 

“The time ratio between this universe 
and our own differs, of course,” Mozan 
remarked, “otherwise we could not have 
crossed an entire universe so quickly. 
When we arrive back in our world of 
Ur very little time will have elapsed. I 
would add that it was during our jour¬ 
ney here that we learned your language, 
chiefly from recordings made of broad¬ 
cast speeches.” 

Quorne said: “What am I supposed 
to have done to your world?” 

“You did it by destructive thought 
waves—unknowingly, but that will not 
permit you to escape the penalty.” 

“Thought waves? But I—” 

“From your mind,” Mozan interrupt¬ 
ed, “it becomes apparent that, several of 
your Earth weeks ago, you launched a 
vast wave of destructive thoughts to¬ 
ward the planet Earth. You did not 
stop to consider, of course, that those 
same thoughts would affect the atomic 
universes in their track! Our universe 
was directly in the path and our world 
received the thought waves with such 
devastating effect that, as I have said, 
three-quarters of our race died. We are 
ready' to leave. Come.” 

Quorne whipped out his gun and gave 
a desperate glance through the port 
toward the asteroid. 

“1 am not going,” he retorted. “And 
you cannot make me!” 

The single eyes of the men of Ur fixed 
on Quorne with relentless intensity. 
Powerful though his own mind was. it 
was not capable of holding four alien 
brains at bay, with the result that his 
gun finally dropped from his nerveless 
fingers and. a blank look came over his 
face. 

“Get into a spacesuit.” Mozan ordered, 
and waited while Quorne mechanically 
obeyed. This done, the men of Ur 
dropped their helmets back into posi¬ 
tion, opened the airlock door, and push¬ 
ed Quorne out ahead of them. In a few 
minutes they gained their own vessel, 
but so completely was Quorne’s mind 
subjected he took not the least interest 
in his surroundings. 

Sealing the airlock opening, Mozan 
then moved to the switchboard and 
pulled a lever. Immediately, around the 
ship, there glowed a pale yellow shell 
of energy, expanding with the moments 
until it had encompassed an area half 
a mile in diameter, which included 
the synthetic asteroid in which the 
Ultra was still sealed. 

Within the Ultra the Amazon, Abna. 
and Viona had about arrived at the 
point where their inactivity was becom¬ 
ing irksome. 

“It’s time we did something!” the 
Amazon declared. “Plainly Quorne has 
given up his attempt, evidently assum¬ 
ing we’ve been crushed. By this time 
he may be half way back to Earth, 
ready to start something new. Are you 
ready to try to mentally move this rock 
prison hemming us in, Abna?” 

"Certainly I am.” He crossed to the 
Amazon’s side. Viona also took up posi¬ 
tion—all three of them being in front 
of the thought-amplifying projectors; 
and then the Amazon hesitated. 

Almost immediately Abna and Viona 
realized why. The Ultra was quivering 
spasmodically. 

“He’s started again!” 
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Abna crossed to the nearest obliter¬ 
ated porthole. There was only the rock 
solidity, apparently, but something 
strange was happening to it. Instead 
of it remained flat against the tough 
glass, moving imperceptibly inwards 
under the ever accumulating pressure, it 
was drawing away. 

“What do you make of it?” the 
Amazon asked, studying the matter for 
herself. “It looks as though this rock is 
expanding outwards, causing us to be¬ 
come loosened in the centre—or else we 
are becoming smaller, which is ridicu¬ 
lous.” 

“I don’t understand this at all,” Abna 
declared. “Do you notice a queer 
tingling feeling? Like static electricity?” 

"I’ve noticed it for some time,” the 
Amazon replied. “Can’t be anything 
within our vessel here because all the 
power is switched oft” \ 

Realizing with the advancing seconds 
that they were in the midst of the 
greatest mystery yet, the trio remained 
at the window and, by degrees, the rock 
which had hemmed them in became so 
far distant as to disappear, but the 
extraordinary thing was that the 
Plutonian landscape did not make itself 
apparent in its place. 

“Just where are we?” Viona asked, 
perplexity in her blue eyes. “From the 
look of things we are in space—and yet 
we can’t be!” 

“Don’t be too sure of that," Abna 
replied, peering intently into the utter 
blackness. “Unless I’m very much mis¬ 
taken, there are stars appearing — 
slowly.” 

He was right. As the seconds crept 
onward and that sensation of static 
tingling continued, stars began to clear¬ 
ly make themselves evident, until at 
last everywhere was powdered in them. 
And not only stars. There were nebulae, 
distant galaxies, island universes—the 
whole inconceivable agglomeration of 
the infinite. 

“Space!” More puzzled than she had 
ever been in her life, the Amazon 
gazed upon the vastness. “And we’re 
floating free in the midst of it.” 

From the stars outside, it was forced 
upon them that they were not in any 
space they could recognize. There were 
no familiar stars or constellations. 

“This is incredible!” the Amazon de¬ 
clared. “Even the detector meter, 
always set on Earth in case we lose our 
way, is not registering—which means 
we must be an inconceivable distance 
away from it! Why, even when I was 
once lost 30 light-centuries away from 
Earth, the meter still operated faintly. 

I don’t understand—” 

“I believe I do,” Abna interrupted, 
gazing into the void. “Cut off the lights 
for a moment, Vi.” 

She did so and the scene without 
became correspondingly brighter. Abna 
pointed. 

“Look—over there. A pencil-shaped 
speck on the move. See it?” 

“Spaceship apparently," the Amazon 
said. 

She swung the telescopic equipment 
into action and peered through the lens. 
Her wonderment deepened as she 
studied the vessel. 

“I’ve never seen one like it before,” 
she said when at length she handed the 
instrument to Abna. "It certainly isn’t 
one from our own Solar System." 

Abna swung the x-ray equipment into 
focus with the telescope and again sur¬ 
veyed the far distant vessel, and this 
time its walls were easily penetrated 
and revealed what lay beyond. Abna 
whistled softly with amazement—and 
when they, too. had looked, the Ama¬ 
zon and Viona gazed at him blankly. 

“Quorne! And a captive!” the Amazon 
exclaimed. 

“And those creatures with him are 
utterly unlike anybody we’ve yet en¬ 
countered,” Viona added. “What’s the 
answer, do you think?" 

“Only one that I can think of,” Abna 
replied. "We have become so small, I 
believe, that tens of millions of people 
the size of us could easily find room 
on the point of a needle.” 

"What!” the Amazon ejaculated. “You 
mean we’re in the microcosm?” 

“That’s the way it looks, taking all 
the facts into account. First the asteroid 
fell away from us as, presumably, we 
became smaller, caused no doubt by the 
asteroid shrinking at a far less pace 
than us and the Ultra. After that, as 
we became smaller and smaller still, 
the electrons, protons, and nuclei of 
intra-atomic space became visible to us 
as stars.” 

“I think,” the Amazon admitted, “that 
you're right, Abna. But how did it hap¬ 
pen?” 

Abna shrugged. “Presumably that 
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vessel over there is an atom ship, not 
a spaceship, and its radiating waves of 
energy as it became smaller also af¬ 
fected us within the asteroid so that we 
became smaller, too. Obviously there 
are expert scientists aboard that vessel 
—expert enough to understand inter¬ 
atomic travel and to capture Sefner 
Quorne.” 

Then Viona asked: "How do we get 
back? We’ve no equipment for creating 
infinite expansion, which is the only 
way to return. I know that you and 
mother understand the principle in¬ 
volved since you once burst out of our 
normal universe into the larger one, 
but in this instance . . She stopped 
helplessly. 

“I am not so sure,’' the Amazon said, 
“that we want to go back just yet. 
Earth and the System can manage well 
enough without us for a while, and our 
avowed intention is to follow Quorne 
until we have destroyed him. The best 
thing we can do is watch where these 
scientists take him and then decide 
what to do.” 

“We must get on our way,” Abna de¬ 
cided. “We are just drifting free in 
space as it is and that vessel is getting 
farther and farther away. I think we 
might make ourselves invisible, too. 
Granting they haven’t seen us already, 
it’s unlikely they’ll have detectors on 
the watch for anybody following. They 
probably think they’re alone in space. 
Luckily for us that asteroid must have 
hidden us from them.” 

The Amazon turned to the switch¬ 
board and started up the power-plant. 
Immediately the Ultra began moving in 
the general direction of the far distant 
atom ship. Then she snapped another 
switch so that all outflowing light-waves 
from the Ultra were stopped, render¬ 
ing it invisible to outside eyes. 

“I wonder why they took Quorne?” 
she asked, puzzled. “Or if it comes to 
that, I wonder why he ever allowed 
himself to be taken?” 

“Possibly hypnosis,” Abna answered. 
“They evidently have a very special 
reason for wanting him—perhaps as a 
specimen of life from the greater uni¬ 
verse.” 

“Unlikely,” the Amazon replied. "They 
are skilled scientists and I’m sure they'd 
never make a trip from the intra- 
atomic gulf just for the doubtful plea¬ 
sure of taking one specimen from a dead 
world like Pluto. I think they must 
have a reason for wanting Quorne, 
and nobody else.” 

“If they dispose of him it will save 
us the trouble,” Viona commented. 

“Not entirely.” The Amazon’s face 
was grim. “We have resolved to destroy 
him mentally and physically, ' so that 
he can never return. The most these 
scientists will do, I expect, is destroy 
his body and not his mental processes.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


F OUR days and nights of Earth time 
had passed before there was a 
sign of a change in the monoton¬ 
ous journeying through the deeps 
—and the change came when a blue- 
tinted electronic world made itself ap¬ 
parent in the deeps. It was one of nine 
planets — electronic planets — circling a 
sapphire blue primary. The coloring 
was extraordinary and, as they gazed 
out of the port, it turned the complex¬ 
ion of the trio to gray and their lips 
to black. 

“Apparently that is home for our 
wandering friends,” the Amazon com¬ 
mented. “A not unpleasant world from 
the look of it, except for the ghastly 
color scheme.” 

The electron world swept nearer—its 
surface partly cloud-wreathed, but in 
the clear patches between there were 
signs of civilized cities, not unlike 
earthly ones, and great areas given over 
to the cultivation of crops. 

"Down they go,” Abna said, watching 
the atom ship sinking to one of the 
several cities scattered about the planet- 
electron. “Head for the open country, 
Vi, and come down.” 

She brought the great machine to 
rest at the edge of an extensive area 
devoted to crops. By a process which 
she could hardly understand a journey 
had been made from the natural Uni¬ 
verse into one of incredible smallness, 
and yet everything appeared orthodox 
enough—a sure proof of Relativity. 

Abna said: “Our object is to get 
Quorne and deal with him in our own 
way before these other people do it. 
The only way we can do that, as far 
as I can see, is to temporarily range 


ourselves on his side until we have ex¬ 
tricated him and can deal with him in 
our own way.” 

“Never!” the Amazon snapped. “I’ll 
die before I’ll pose as a friend of his.” 

“I didn’t say treat him as a friend.” 

Viona hurried to the storage locker 
and began to set out a meal. Abna re¬ 
flected for a while as the Amazon in¬ 
spected her gun in readiness for later 
action. 

“I’m particularly interested in finding 
out why Quorne was taken,” Abna re¬ 
marked. “And it will also be necessary 
for us to find the equipment to en¬ 
large ourselves back to our own 
Universe. We can do it in no other 
way than going to the city.” 

Immediately the meal was over, the 
trio set off in the direction of the dis¬ 
tant city. Of itself the journey was not 
unpleasant, even though the blue sun 
was extremely bewildering after being 
accustomed to a golden one. The sky 
appeared purple-black in consequence, 
but the density of the air — quite 
breatheable — prevented any stars 
making themselves apparent. 

Then, unexpectedly, as the three were 
making up their minds what they would 
do when they reached the city, their 
surroundings dissolved from around 
them. The obscurity did not prevail 
for long, and when it lifted they were 
in some kind of huge stone chamber 
with massive collonades. 

At the far end of the room, lying 
amidst cushions, a figure stirred and 
motioned. 

"Come forward, please,” he invited. 

The three obeyed warily, the Ama¬ 
zon keeping her hand on her gun. At 
length they reached the reclining fig- 
f ure. He wore long vestments of what 
seemed to be satin with a considerable 
quantity of queer jewelry hanging 
from his neck. He was revolting to look 
at witn the single relentless eye, the 
absence of nose, the steel trap of a 
mouth. 

“Be seated,” he commanded, and the 
trio relaxed into soft cushions and 
waited, their eyes straying to guards 
whom they had just noticed in the 
shadows by the far wall. The single 
blue light overhead, sunken into the 
lofty roof, was so designed that its 
effulgence descended on this mysterious* 
and apparently extremely lazy being. 

“I trust you will forgive my using 
the fourth dimension to bring you here,” 
the recumbent creature apologized. 
“But, as you will understand, we cannot 
permit unknowns to wander at will 
about our world. It is something of a 
problem how you come to be here at 
all, but to judge from our instruments 
you used invisibility to make your ap¬ 
proach and then cast it aside because 
you had to. That was when you become 
appreciable to us.” 

“Who are you, and where are we?” 
the Amazon asked flatly. 

“I am Molith, and this is the world of 
Ur. To you, in the normal state, it 
would be an electron. I gather from 
your thoughts that you must be the 
three of whom Sefner Quorne spoke— 
the three whom he hates so bitterly." 

“Yes, we are the enemies of Quorne," 
the Amazon said. “He is a destroyer of 
worlds and—” 

“Exactly—a destroyer of worlds, 
which is why we took so hazardous a 
journey—or at least my comrades did— 
to seek him out. He is to pay the ex¬ 
treme penalty for wiping out three- 
quarters of our race with his thought 
waves.” 

“Could you explain more fully?” the 
Amazon asked, puzzled. 

Molith told the story as Mozan had 
told it to Quorne. 

“Very remarkable,” Abna commented. 
"So his thought waves penetrated this 
far, destroying in the infinite small as 
much as in the infinitely large,” 

“Correct. Unfortunately for us—and 
for him—our molecular universe lay in 
the track of those thought waves, pos¬ 
sibly within a small atom of atmos¬ 
phere somewhere, and the results were 
devastating. However, you need have 
no fear that we hold any hostility to¬ 
ward you. Quite the contrary, since it 
appears you have been as wronged by 
Sefner Quorne as we have. Under 
those circumstances perhaps we may 
consider that we have bridged time and 
space and can exchange notes?” 

The Amazon nodded. “Very well. I 
am prepared to tell you anything you 
wish to know about our System and 
Universe, if in return you will guar¬ 
antee me a complete electronic formula 
of how we may return to our own 


"You mean you have no knowledge 
of the laws of infinite expansion and 
contraction?” 

“When in my own Universe, yes. 
Here, no. The basic equations will be 
different, and without a knowledge of 
them we cannot find our way back.” 

“From your mind,” the ruler of Ur 
said, “I realize that is the truth. But 
forgive me if I should place words 
wrongly here and there. I only learned 
your language at all through reading 
Sefner Quorne’s mind.” 

“I am surprised that he left his mind 
open enough for you to do that,” Abna 
remarked. 

“He had no choice. Ever since cap¬ 
ture his mind has been in subjection, 
chiefly because he is too dangerous for 
it to be allowed freedom.” 

“You haven’t answered my question, 
Molith,” the Amazon reminded him. 

Molith smiled, and it was particularly 
hideous. “Do you not think, Golden 
Amazon, that I would be a fool indeed 
to give you three the knowledge of 
how to come and go in our Universe? 
Already one from your Universe has 
all but destroyed us. Do you imagine 
I would take such a risk again? If you 
do not know the way back, that is your 
misfortune. You will not be harmed by 
us: you can move as you will. Cer¬ 
tainly you will not learn anything be¬ 
cause we are too scientifically shielded 
for that. I think the best thing you 
can do is make up your minds to stay 
in this Universe for the rest of your 
lives. You have your free choice of 
planets and your own spaceship in 
which to travel to them. I cannot be 
fairer than that.” 

The Amazon tightened her lips and 
gave Abna a glance. He was staring 
fixedly at Molith, trying to read from 
his labyrinth of a brain something of 
the formula which was needed — but 
he failed. Molith sensed what was hap¬ 
pening and blanked his thoughts com¬ 
pletely. 

“I suppose,” the Amazon asked, for 
want of something better to say, “that 
you have decided upon a fate for Sefner 
Quorne?” 

“Certainly. He is to die.” 

“In what way? I would warn you 
that destroying Quorne’s body will not 
be the slightest use. His mind is greater 
than his body and will re-form a body 
around it if necessary. If you do not 
destroy that mind you can never be 
sure but what Quorne will return . . . 
For that matter the same might be said 
of any of us here.” 

“I am aware of your mental power, 
my friends, and of that of Sefner Quorne. 
However, the decease which we have 
planned for him will be absolute. His 
mind and his body will be infinitely 
expanded until every atom is forced 
asunder by a gulf of countless billions 
of electronic miles, making it impossible 
for cohesion and attraction to ever form 
again. His mind, which is but a pro¬ 
cess of highly sensitive electrons of a 
different order to that of matter, will 
undergo the same process and no re¬ 
unity will ever be possible. Fragmen¬ 
tary sections of his mind and body will 
be scattered about this Universe, some 
of them perhaps even breaking through 
to the universe beyond—yours.” 

“That certainly sounds efficient,” the 
Amazon agreed, a curiously subdued 
excitement in her voice. “I don’t think 
we could have devised anything better, 
or even as good." 

“I am flattered.” Molith replied drily. 

Silence. Molith’s single hypnotic eye 
roved over the three faces, striving to 
penetrate into their minds, and failing. 
Finally he shrugged. 

“Well, my friends, if you have infor¬ 
mation concerning your Universe which 
you would like to give to me, I—” 

“Certainly not,” the Amazon inter¬ 
rupted. "You choose to withhold from 
us the formula we need, so we shall 
not part with one iota of information. 
With your permission, we will return 
to our space machine and go in search 
of a world upon which we can settle.” 

“If you wish. My only regret is that 
we cannot be scientific friends. Surely, 
Golden Amazon, you can see my point 
of view? I am compelled to protect my 
own Universe, as much as you would 
protect yours.” 

The Amazon hesitated, glancing at 
Abna and Viona. Then she nodded 
slowly. 

“Yes, I can see your point of view. 
Perhaps we can yet find a compromise. 
Before we come to any basis of agree¬ 
ment, -though, I would prefer to be 
certain that Quorne is really eliminated 
in the way you have outlined. Would 


you permit us to be present when the 
annihilation takes place? We have as 
much reason as you to wish to see him 
destroyed.” 

“I think that could be arranged,” 
Molith assented. “The elimination will 
be in three more hours. If, in the mean¬ 
time, you care to stay as my guests 

“Thank you, no,” the Amazon inter¬ 
rupted. “We can use the time to sleep. 
We have not rested for a long time. 
With your permission, we will return 
here in three hours.” 

“Very well. Would you prefer to walk 
the distance back to your ship, or shall 
I have you four-dimensionally trans¬ 
ported as before?” 

“Transportation, I think,” Abna said, 
as the Amazon glanced at him. 

The ruler nodded and pressed a but¬ 
ton among the maze of them inset into 
a section of the floor beside his cushion 
couch. He spoke into a concealed micro¬ 
phone and presumably his orders were 
relayed to some scientific department 
elsewhere in the strange Grecian-style 
edifice. The next thing the Amazon, 
Abna and Viona knew was that they 
were standing only a few yards away 
from the Ultra. * 


CHAPTER XIX 


W HEN they were in it, the Ama¬ 
zon sealed the airlock and 
switched on the current which 
completely polarized all radi¬ 
ations which might try to penetrate— 
radio pickup waves, for instance. 

“I have an idea,” she said, “but it will 
demand a great deal of caution and 
precision to put it into practice. We 
know that Quorne is to be killed by 
infinite expansion of his material and 
mental molecules. It must be some for¬ 
mula by which atom ships are made 
to expand. It can’t be anything else, 
since the set of equations which apply 
to matter will equally distend an atom 
ship or a living body. They're both 
matter, though at differing rates of 
vibration.” 

Abna snapped his fingers. “You mean 
if we are present when Quorne is put 
to death we can perhaps find a way to 
discover the formula which will have 
to be used on him?” 

“Exactly! Abna, use your wits to de¬ 
vise a machine—within the three hours’ 
grace we have—to automatically record 
the vibrations of the mathematical equa¬ 
tions which will be used to destroy • 
Quorne. A small machine which we 
can keep hidden, but which will register 
the figures.” 

Abna became lost in thought* for a 
time; then with a nod to himself he 
headed into the Ultra’s laboratory and 
looked about him upon the immense 
supply of materials. The Amazon and 
Viona followed him in, watching ex¬ 
pectantly. 

“I can do it,” he said briefly, “pro¬ 
vided both of you help me to the limit, 
doing exactly as you’re told and not 
asking any questions. I just haven’t 
time to give replies. Quickly — two 
drums of copper wire and two small¬ 
sized rheostats. . . 

So he began his tremendous race 
against time, using every ounce of his 
scientific skill in the creation of a re¬ 
markable device which, as it began to 
take shape, looked rather like a cross 
between a watch and a compass. It was 
the internal workings which were so 
sensitive, electrical points being so small 
as to need a microscope to determine 
how to fit them into place. Here and 
there, where even the microscope could 
not handle the matter, Abna used mind 
force to slide nearly infinitesimal ter¬ 
minals into position. 

Neither the Amazon nor Viona could 
judge what he was about. They just 
did as they were told, but at the close 
of two and a half hours Abna announced 
that the job was complete and held it 
up. The object was circular, of solid 
gold, and no bigger or thicker than a 
watch. 

“Certainly it looks like a master¬ 
piece,” the Amazon said, “but how does 
it work? Are you even sure that it 
will?” 

“Certain. For instance . . .” He moved 
across to the nearest calculating machine 
and switched it on. Then into the 
almost-human brain of the instrument 
he fed the question: “What is the speed 
of light?” 

The apparatus whirred and in a sec¬ 
ond or so released a metal foil on 
which was imprinted: 186,000 m. per sec. 

Abna took the detector from his pocket 
and, pressing the concealed button upon 
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it caused n[->iu • iid front to snap 
back On toe complicated set of figure 
windows—there being six rows of them 
in all—had appeared the numbers 186000, 
and in a lower window the “second” 
slot had produced the figure 1. 

“Simple enough,” he said, as he turned 
the numbers back to zero. “Numbers 
give forth a vibration, starting at the 
digit one and increasing thereafter as 
the power of the total increases. All 
this little instrument does is pick up 
those nearly indetectable vibrations, step 
them up through a minute transformer, 
and then registers them — stop-watch 
fashion—as an adding machine registers. 
The multiple windows are so that we 
can deal with multi-billions if need be 
—and this section here is for equations 
whereby a mass of figures is simplified 
to a common denominator. Which, I 
think, is exactly what we want.” 

“A masterpiece!” the Amazon ex¬ 
claimed in delight. “I knew you could 
do it, Abna. And it operates even if 
in the pocket!” 

“Certainly. Molith won’t have the 
slightest suspicion. And now we ought 
to be on our way. I’m trusting that 
Molith will see us emerge from this 
ship and give us one of his handy four¬ 
dimensional lifts to his abode.” 

Such proved to be the case and the 
familiar mists enveloped them when 
they were only a few yards from the 
Ultra. When they emerged again in the 
Grecian hall of Molith, they found him 
waiting, and this time attired in dif¬ 
ferent and more close-fitting garments. 

“Greetings.” he acknowledged briefly. 
“This way." 

The guards from the shadows closed 
in in a wide circle and followed their 
master and the trio from the room, 
down a corridor, and then into a metal- 
walled laboratory of immense size. In 
the centre of it, clear of all instrument 
panels, was a tall stand with a gleaming 
pillar in the centre of it. To the pil¬ 
lar's summit were attached thick cables 
which led back to electromagnets. And 
at the pillar’s base stood Sefner Quorne, 
firmly shackled with chain. He gave a 
start as he saw the trio, then the cold 
smile came to his hatchet-features. 

“This must be quite a triumphal sight 
for you,” he commented. 

“It is,” the Amazon agreed. “My only 
regret is that I was not responsible for 
your capture. . . . And you are to be 
congratulated on revealing no surprise 
at seeing us here.” 

“No reason why I should. Molith told 
me of your arrival, and of your inten¬ 
tion to witness my decease. I have 
fought a hard battle, and lost it. To 
you three go the honors, though what 
use they will be to you, lost in t' 
universe, I do not know.” 

None of the trio made any response, 
and Molith made a signal to the men 
grouped before the switchboards and 
they started the generators. The Ama¬ 
zon, Abna and Viona waited, all of 
them thinking at that moment of the 
detector in Abna’s pocket. It seemed 
that he was close enough to the switch¬ 
boards for their mathematical vibrations 
to reach him. 

“For what is now going to happen 
to you, Sefner Quorne, I have no re¬ 
grets," Molith said. “You have been 
proven a destroyer, and must, in turn, 
be destroyed. . . . Proceed,” he finished, 
and immediately the men at the switch¬ 
boards went into action. 

No sound escaped Quorne, defiant to 
the last, as livid electrical bolts flashed 
and exploded around him. He became 
veiled in an aura of lavender lights, 
and as they expanded their area he 
expanded also, larger and larger, until 
he was bigger than the pillar, as big 
as the laboratory, and at last nothing 
more than a vastly attenuated mist 
which evaporated slowly and left be¬ 
hind a sensation of tremendous strain 
and electrical reaction. Molith did 
riot give the order for the technicians 
until half an hour later. When the 
hum of the generators ceased every¬ 
thing seemed incredibly, painfully quiet. 

'That is the finish,” Molith said. “Our 
instruments show that the mind and 
body of Sefner Quorne have distended 
to the greatest possible maximum and 
can never again form into union, except 
• in the rare case of the process being 
reversed, of course, which will not 
happen.” 

“Definitely not," the Amazon agreed. 
“There is nothing left for us to do, then, 
but thank you for permitting us to see 
the extinction of our enemy. Now we 
shall be on our way—to a different 
world, to decide our future when we 
get there.” 

Molith bowed gravely and made yet 
another signal to his colleagues. Ac¬ 
cordingly the four-dimensional system 


came into operation and the trio found 
thernselves within a few yards of the 
Ultra. They kept silent, controlling 
.their emotions as much as possible and 
overcoming the temptation to run pell- 
mell to the Ultra. They finally gained 
its airlock after a leisurely walk and 
passed inside. Then, the moment the 
door was shut, Abna quickly yanked 
the detector from his pocket and snapped 
open the front. 

After a few moments’ study of the 
maze of figures, every window being 
filled with them, he snapped his fingers 
in delight. 

“Got it! Positively got it!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “In an hour I should be able 
to work out the formula, with the help 
of the mathematical calculators.” 

“Then we’d better get on the move 
and do it some distance from this 
planet,” the Amazon decided. 

Abna was too eagerly concentrating 
on the figures in the detector to notice 
particularly what she was saying— so she 
crossed to the control board, started the 
power plant, and in^a few moments had 
the machine heading out into the void, 
away from the blue primary. When at 
length she had settled upon a course, 
she put the automatic pilot in position 
and went to join Abna and Viona jn the 
laboratory. 

Both of them were busy with 'sheets 
of figures, which Viona constantly fed 
to the mathematical machines. They in 
turn whirred and clicked, working out 
sections of the formula from the basic 
figures given. So finally, when the hour 
was up, Abna gathered, together the 
sum total of the calculators’ findings 
and worked out the final details. 

“Done it!” he announced finally. 
“Every figure checks—but it will mean 
a complete conversion of our power 
plant, Vi. It will have to be dismantled 
and then reset. It’s a matter of con¬ 
version from atomic power to electronic 
vibration, and instead of the power all 
being used for propulsion, it will have 
to extend in an aura about us instead. 
That means carrying power cables to 
every part of the machine so that all 
of it will be affected. The basis of the 
whole is that the electronic orbits mak¬ 
ing up the vessel, and ourselves, of 
course, have to be made to expand 
indefinitely.” 

Abna got to his feet actively. “We 
begin by stripping the power plant and 
cruising free in space while we do it. 
Our course is clear of foreign attrac- 
tiens. Vi, isn’t it?" 

“Entirely clear,” she assented, leading 
the way to the control room. 

So the task began whilst the Ultra 
cruised steadily through the wastes of 
inter-atomic space to nowhere in par¬ 
ticular. All three were aware of the 
considerable risk they were running for, 
if some strongly gravitative body hap¬ 
pened to present itself and claim the 
ship by its mass, there would be nothing 
they could do about it with the power- 
plant stripped. It was just one of the 
chances they had to take, and at inter¬ 
vals the Amazon anxiously studied the 
view outside and on each occasion did 
not see anything within measurable 
distance which could cause trouble. As 
for Ur, it had long since vanished into 
remoteness, and so had the blue sun. 

Once the power-plant was in pieces 
the conversion to electronic vibration 
components was not a particularly long 
task in the laboratory. By far the 
longer job was that of wiring every part 
of the vessel so that the current could 
be uniformly carried. The Amazon and 
Viona undertook this task while Abna 
did the power plant conversion. They 
were in the midst of it when one of the 
Amazon’s studies of the outer seene v 
through the port revealed possible 
danger infinitely far ahead. There 
loomed a system of 30 planets and a 
primary, which could only be an atom 
of zinc in the world of normal, since 
zinc possesses 30 .electrons. 

“I don’t like the look of that,” the 
Amazon said, worriedly, as Viona joined 
her in gazing. “Tell your father to rush 
the conversion through with all speed.” 

Viona did so, but the task was such 
that rushing it was not possible, with 
the result that the minutes crept by and 
wiring of the vessel continued—and the 
30-planet system came ever closer. At 
its present speed, without any means of 
turning aside, nothing could prevent the 
Ultra hurtling straight into the system 
and grinding itself to powder. 

“How long do you estimate before we 
reach that system?” Abna called from 
the laboratory. 

“At our present speed about 45 min¬ 
utes," the Amazon answered. 

“Then we’ve got to think of something 
quickly. I shan’t be ready with this for 


at least two hours, and then it has to 
be put together again.” 

“Only one answer,” the Amazon said. 
“I’ve done it before so I can try it 
again. Carry on with the wiring, Viona, 
and leave this other problem to me." 

The girl nodded, though she looked 
vaguely wondering. Turning to the 
locker the Amazon quickly donned a 
space suit, then from the armory rack 
she took down the most powerful pro¬ 
tonic cannon in the array. Strapping it 
over one shoulder, she made her way to 
the emergency ladder and so through 
the roof airlock to the summit of the 
Ultra. 


CHAPTER XX 


F OR a moment or two she was busy 
with the lifeline, securing it to 
the base of the Ultra's conning 
tower and surveying the infinite 
wastes of atomic space around her as 
she did so. The effect was precisely the 
same as if she were in normal space in 
her own Universe. The laws of mass 
and gravity were not one whit different. 

When the lifeline was secure she made 
her way to the nose of the vessel and 
began to walk down it, always perpen¬ 
dicular to its surface since it was her 
only attraction—though seen from the 
roof she would have appeared to be 
horizontal, her helmeted head project¬ 
ing into space. 

When she 'reached this position she 
put the protonic cannon to her shoulder 
and pressed the button. A stream of 
deadly fire slashed into infinity in front 
of her—but this did not signify. It was 
the tremendous recoil kick the cannon 
had which mattered. Her body was 
strong enough to take it as she was 
jolted backwards. Deliberately she kept 
her legs braced for the strain, with the 
result that the entire Ultra beneath her 
moved too, swinging in free space. There 
was nothing miraculous about the feat; 
it simply meant that the Ultra had no 
other opposing gravitation to prevent 
its movement, and no resistance what¬ 
ever to its tremendous forward velocity. 

Satisfied, the Amazon tried again— 
and again, and every time she fired the 
cannon the huge vessel swung its nose 
farther around, until at last it was at 
right angles to the system looming in 
the distance. That was all that was 
needed. Still retaining its initial velo¬ 
city—or almost, since the act of turning 
had expended energy which had slowed 
it very slightly — it was now moving 
away from the menacing system into 
what appeared to be an endless waste of 
space where no danger threatened. Arid 
even if it did, the Amazon was prepared 
to “punt” the giant Ultra into a new 
course again until safety was assured. 

Breathing hard, she returned into the 
vessel, dumped the cannon, and pulled 
off her space suit. Viona, practically at 
the end of the wiring task, gave her an 
admiring glance. 

“That was a marvellous feat, mother. 
I'd never have thought of it.” 

“In a tight corner you would," the 
Amazon smiled. “Just the age-old law 
of recoil and mass made practical.” 

“Wiring's practically finished,” Viona 
said. “The rest is up to father now." 

The Amazon went in to Abna and 
found him in the midst of wiring the 
final armatures. Even when this was 
done they had to be tested. His original 
estimate of two hours proved consider¬ 
ably wrong. It was nearer four before 
he had every component complete ar.d 
tested to his satisfaction. 

“Just a matter of reassembly now,’’ 
he said, as the Amazon waited. “Grab 
all you can and let’s get busy.” 

The Amazon ' picked up the nearest 
mass of weighty apparatus and walked 
with it into the control room, Abna 
coming up behind her. With Viona also 
to help them, the reassembly was not a 
difficult matter. It was linking all the 
multitude of wires which was the 
longest task since every one had to be 
tabulated and screwed down into spe¬ 
cially marked sockets. 

“In some ways." Abna said, as he 
busied himself, “I rather regret this ” 
“Regret what?" the Amazon asked, 
surprised. 

“Our leaving this atomic system, I 
think we might have been more sensible' 
if we’d held the formula over for a 
while until we really wanted to go 
back: in the meantime we might have 
enjoyed ourselves considerably explor¬ 
ing this intra-atomic universe. It’s novel 
—new, worth investigating.” 

The Amazon shrugged. “Considering 
there are untold millions of worlds in 


our own universe which we have never 
even looked at, I cannot see that the 
intra-atomic void is so interesting. 
Besides, I’m uneasy in the infinite small. 
It’s unnatural. If we want to explore, 
then let it be in our own understand¬ 
able Universe.” 

“So be it,” Abna smiled. “But this 
space is novel just the same. Especially 
so when we know by the number of 
planets circling the primary just what 
atom they represent in our own realm. 
To me it is quite a great thought, for in¬ 
stance, to be able to land on an electron 
which is actually inside a piece of gold 
in our own universe. I think we might 
have found far more interesting revela¬ 
tions, far more concerning the underly¬ 
ing nature of the Universes within 
Universes if we’d stayed and explored." 

“We didn’t—and we’re going home,” 
the Amazon replied flatly. “Sorry, Abna, 
but this region scares me.” 

That being the case, Abna said no 
more and the reassembly of the power 
plant continued steadily. A break was 
made for a meal and a rest, and then the 
task was resumed, until at last it was 
completed. 

“Ready,” he said. “Here we go—back 

Moving to the switchboard, he tugged 
down the huge blades of the master 
switch and jammed them home. It was 
surprising that there was no brief flash 
of blue sparks. The blades engaged in 
their slots without a hint of electrical 
contact. Silent, the Amazon and Viona 
looked about them but there was no 
evidence of anything happening. 

“What’s wrong?” the Amazon de¬ 
manded, puzzled—then she went to the 
converted power plant and studied it. 
Everything was as it should be, even 
to the new block of copper which was 
to provide the necessary energy. 

Baffled. Abna looked about him, then 
he went into a thorough examination 
of all connecting points, checking them 
with his Sheets of figures. Finally he 
sighed. 

“As far as the wiring is concerned 
there are no mistakes. No doubt on that. 
Possibly we are not using enough 
power, so double it, Vi." 

Promptly the Amazon brought an¬ 
other block of copper and fixed it in 
the matrix. The moment she did so. 
however, she gave a hoarse gasp of pain 
and almost instantly she shrank with 
bewildering rapidity — smaller, smaller, 
gone! 

Abna stared at the spot where she 
had been. “The current! It must have 
been on!” 

He and Viona swung and stared at 
the blades still in contact. Apparently 
the current had been in being, though 
not showing any evidence of it on the 
meters because they were not geared 
to this particular type of energy and 
there had been no time to reassemble 
them. 

“Quick!” Viona shouted frantically. 
“Cut off the power! Mother may still 
be decreasing into—into I don’t know 
what.” 

Abna leaped, seized the switch handle, 
and disengaged the blades. 

“What do we do now?" Viona asked 
helplessly. “What went wrong, father? 

I don’t understand it.” 

“T do—now,” he replied grimly. “This 
current, the way we have wired it, is 
in an inverse ratio, one of the trickiest 
mathematical formulae to work out. And 
it also does not operate en masse on 
inorganic substances. That seems clear, 
otherwise the ship would have re¬ 
sponded, except that it would have 
shrunk instead of expanding. To work 
out the puzzle of inverse ratio—to make 
expansion take the place of contraction 
—is a job which will take the calcu¬ 
lators several days. Your mother, being 
organic, was instantly affected and 
shrank beyond the vanishing point. . . . 
Infernal bungling!" he breathed in fury. 
“This is what comes of trying to work 
out a formula from a few scattered 
truths! I’d have seen the mistake had 
I had more time in which to do it.” 

“But what about mother?” Viona in¬ 
sisted. “We’ve got to rescue her. . . .” 

“You mean I have,” Abna interrupted. 
Moving forward, he looked at the power 
plant and the copper block which the 
Amazon had dropped when she had 
shrunk: then he turned to Viona and 
put an arm about her shoulder. “Viona, 
you have an unpleasant task to per¬ 
form.” he said gently. “You must stay 
here while I go and look for your 
mother.” 

“Stay here alone? Never! I’m com¬ 
ing with you!” 

“You can’t. Somebody has to stay and 
look after the machine. While I am 
gone, give the calculators the basic 
figures of this formula and tell them 
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to reverse it That will - v vc:i -x- 
actly how to reset the Wiring sc that 
enlargement takes place instead ot con¬ 
traction. We’ll have to find how to 
make inorganic substance responsive, but 
that can come later. When the wires 
are reset, switch on the power. Its in¬ 
fluence should reach your mother and 
me and we should return. If we do 

Abna became silent, smiling gently as 
he saw tears in the girl’s eyes. 

“Cheer up, youngster.” he murmured. 
“We’ll come back, never fear. Now, 
put on the current. I am going to re¬ 
peat your mother's actions which, I 
trust, will take me approximately to 
wherever she may be. It’s going to hurt, 

I expect, but I'm ready for it.” 

Mechanically, Viona switched on the 
power and then stood aside, white-faced i 
and tight-lipped, as her father deliber¬ 
ately grasped the two opposite poles of 
the power matrix. The savagery of the 
pain which lashed him nearly overcame 
his senses for a moment—then it was 
gone as his body diminished to such 
smallness that he could no longer hold 
the matrix. A sensation of endless sink¬ 
ing was within him and the world 
seemed to be flying outwards as he 
went down and still down into remote 
smallness as the current within him ran 
its course. 

He saw Viona ■ loom gigantic. Her 
shoes became so enormous that they 
towered seeming miles over his head. 
The lights in the roof receded into dis¬ 
tant stars. Then the shrinkage ceased 
and he moved slowly. 

“Vi!” he called. ‘Vi, are you there?” 

He peered into what seemed to be 
starlit darkness. He was in a deep de¬ 
pression on a vast, ridgy plain. It came 
to him presently that this depression 
was a tiny air hole in the metal floor¬ 
ing of the Ultra's control room, and that 
the plain itself was the floor, receding 
away to the indistinguishable walls. He 
was tiny. yes. inconceivably so, even in 
this world of the infinite small, but 
apparently he had not shrunk so much 
as to fall through the interstices of 
matter itself. 

A sound caught his attention and he 
swung around quickly. 

“Abna!” The dim figure of the Ama¬ 
zon came stumbling through the gloom. 
She clung to him tightly when at last 
she reached him. “Abna! Thank heaven! 

I was beginning to fear I'd really ditched 
myself this time.” 

“Are you hurt?” 

“Not particularly. I was to start with 
when I got the shock from the matrix. 
I’ve never been so surprised in my life. 
What happened?” 

Abna explained the matter as he had 
to Viona and the Amazon gave a sigh. 

“So that’s it! We worked on inverse 
ratio. And we stay here until Viona 
has the right answer and changes the 
wiring?” 

“That’s about the size of it. Just as 
well we had a meal not very long ago. 
It looks like we will be a while down 

"I’ve been trying to imagine where 
we are. Any idea?” 

“Certainly. This is the control room 
floor. We’re in a hole in the metal, the 
size of a pinhead and about as deep, 
maybe. Our only light comes from the 
control room ceiling lamps — those stars 
way up there. Several hundreds of 
miles away — to us. that is — will be the 
laboratory where I trust Viona is now 

Viona was—very much so. Mastering 
her fears as well as she could, she fed 
the required formula to the mathe¬ 
matical machines, as her father had told 
her to do, then until the answer should 
be given there was nothing for her to 
do but wait, and that was the difficult 
part. Courage she normally had in 
plenty, but the conditions of the mo¬ 
ment were unfavorably balanced against 
her . She was in an unknown universe 
in a machine which could not be cop- 
trolled if it ran into trouble, and her 
parents could never return unless she 
did her job with absolute exactitude. 

Disconsolate, troubled, she wandered 
about the laboratory for a while and 
then went back into the control room 
and sat staring -at the floor -beside the 
power plant where her mother and 
father had disappeared. For her to dis¬ 
tinguish them in the air-bubble was 
quite impossible, just as it was impos¬ 
sible for the Amazon and Abna to dis¬ 
tinguish her. 

Perhaps five minutes passed as she 
sat and pondered moodily, listening half 
detachedly to the whirring of the cal¬ 
culators in the nearby laboratory—then 
she looked up sharply as something, she 
knew not what, began to. take shape in 
the air in front of her. At first it was 
only a mist, forming not far from the 


power plant. She sprang to her feet 
eagerly, convinced that it was either 
her father or mother returning. 

Seconds passed and the shape became 
a man in a space explorer’s suit. The 
blurred outlines ran into each other and 
took on sharpness. Black hair first, 
then a hatchet-face, and at last steady 
heliotrope eyes. Viona stumbled back¬ 
wards as though she had received a 

“It—it can’t be!” she shouted hysteri¬ 
cally. “You can’t be Sefner Quorne! 
You're dead! Distintegrated!” 

“I was.” Quorne replied, glancing 
about him in some bewilderment; then 
he crossed to the switchboard and 
pulled out the engaged blades which, 
in her crisis. Viona had neglected to do. 

“Keep away from me!” she ordered, 
whipping out her gun. 

“Very well.” Quorne gave a shrug. 
"Believe me, though, this is as big a sur¬ 
prise to me as to you. I was totally 
extinct, in the abysmal darkness which 
comes when thought itself is destroyed. 
Then, incredibly enough, I began to re¬ 
integrate. I shrank. I returned-here. 

Why? At least tell me that.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


IONA only glared at him and his 
eyes pensively studied hers. Then 
he gave his thin smile. 

"Thanks, Viona. I have read 
from your mind what happened. So 
your mother and father have acci¬ 
dentally flung themselves into minutia, 
have they? You left the current on but 
it would not affect them once they had 
released their hold on the power plant. 
But it affected me and reversed the 
process which originally enlarged me to 
the point of annihilation. That is only 
logical since the formula was identical, 
but in reverse. So I returned to here, 
the source of the energy. ... You 
shouldn't have left the power on. my 

"No — I shouldn't,” Viona admitted. 
“That’s more than obvious now. And 
your theory about your return appears 
to be correct, Quorne. Molith of Ur 
did mention that nothing would ever 
bring you back except a reversal of 
the formula.” 

“I’m difficult to be rid of, am I not?” 
Quorne gave his cold smile. “And inci¬ 
dentally. it sounds odd for you to keep 
calling me Quorne. There was a time 
when I used to be ‘Sefner’ and we were 
very much—er—attached to each other.” 

“That I refuse to believe!” 

“Understandable.” Quorne admitted. 
"But the fact remains that our union 
produced Sefian. who gave his life to 
save the Universe from destruction. 
But for your meddling father’s mental 
efforts, which destroyed your memory 
of our association, you would be fully 
aware of what happened.” 

Viona kept her gun steady. “If you 
are thinking of renewing that associ¬ 
ation I would warn you to be careful. 
I can shoot straight—and fast." 

Quorne did not respond. He looked 
about him and then toward the port. 
He gave the slightest of starts at what 
he beheld. Far away in the atomic 
gulf a solitary giant star, or to be 
more precise, a single nucleus, was 
visible—and there was no doubt that 
the Ultra was travelling rapidly in its 
direction. 

Quorne swung around. “How does 
one control this vessel?” he asked 
sharply. 

“One doesn't! The power plant has 
been converted, as you can see.” 

“You mean we’ve no way of guiding 
the thing?” 

"My mother had a way, but I’m not 
reavealing it.” 

“Stop acting like a silly child, 
Viona!” Quorne ordered. “Look out 
the window.” 

Viona hesitated, prepared for some 
kind of trick, then since Quorne seemed 
to be ih earnest she did as he asked 
and moved to his side, gazing at the 
far-distant nuclear sun. 

“It is more than probable.” Quorne 
said, “that'there are electronic planets 
circling around that primary, but at this 
distance we cannot see them. The first 
one of them which appears directly in 
our path will seize the Ultra and pull 
it down to destruction. Now—what did 
your mother do to guide this machine?” 

“It would make no difference if I 
explained, because we could not do it,” 
Viona answered. “And I can’t bring 
mother back because there isn't time. 
The calculators will not have finished 
working out this problem for some 
days.” 

Quorne sighed. “Even if there was 


time I would not allow you to bring 
your father and mother back. Since 
they have dropped into minutia, they 
can stay there. Our best course is to 
leave the Ultra in a safety machine 
immediately.” 

Viona backed away, holding her gun 
steadily. “You’ll ,*never get me to go 
anywhere with you, Quorne, and I’m 
certainly not going to leave this ves¬ 
sel. Mother and father are aboard it 
somewhere even though we can’t see 

Lunging forward abruptly. Quorne 
caught at the girl’s wrists, deflecting 
the stream of fire which jetted from 
her gun. The next moment he realized 
that Viona had lost none of that stu¬ 
pendous strength which was the heri¬ 
tage of her parents. With her free 
hand she gripped the belt about 
Quorne’s waist and whirled him from 
his feet, toppling him over her shoul¬ 
der. He struggled up again and re¬ 
ceived two smashing blows in the face 
which flattened him. The next thing 
he knew was that hp had been picked 
up bodily, struggling vainly high over 
the girl’s head as she carried him 
down the main corridor and finally 
flung him into the storage hold. Slam¬ 
ming the door upon him. she pushed 
across the bolts and then hurried into 
the laboratory. 

There was no sign yet of the cal¬ 
culators having finished their compu- 
tatiorts. -As Abna had said, it would 
probably take them several days—and 
there just was not the time. In a few 
hours at the most the Ultra would 
crash into that system far ahead and 
that would finish everything. So Viona 
made her plans and carried them out. 
She switched off the calculators, which 
could now never produce the result 
in time, and then went into the safety- 
ship hangar where lay the two one- 
man space machines, only large enough 
to carry one person lying down. 

Deliberately she went to work on 
first one and then the other to com¬ 
pletely ruin the power plants so they 
could never be used without extensive 
repair. This done, she returned to the 
control room. 

From the locker she took three space 
suits and laid them on the floor. To 
the belts she attached all the provi¬ 
sions and weapons she could locate, 
and there, for the moment, left them. 

Surveying the scene outside, she gave 
a start of alarm. The distant nuclear 
sun had grown considerably and the 
planets circling it, 18 in all, suggested 
that it must be an atom of argon. 
The nearest electron-world, straight in 
the path of the Ultra, was of con¬ 
siderable size and would. inevitably 
draw the vessel as it came near. In 
an hour, or even less, the Ultra would 

Quickly Viona turned back to the 
space suits and scrambled into one of 
them, strapping the remaining two to 
her shoulders. Then she crossed to the 
instrument panel and closed the power 
switch. Reaching the copper matrix, 
she hesitated for a moment, then 
gripped the opposing electrodes. Pain 
brought her to her knees and she went 
tumbling down into whirling dark to 
finish up flat on her back with a soli¬ 
tary star infinitely high above. 

Gradually pain left her and she 
scrambled to her feet—just as two 
figures came hurrying toward her in 
the gloom. 

"Mother! Father!” she exclaimed 
thankfully, when she had opened her 

“And what is the meaning of this?” 
Abna demanded angrily. “I told • you 
to remain above! How do you suppose 
we are ever going to get back to—” 

"We never are. The ship's going to 
crash first. Besides, there’s Quorne, 

“Quorne!” the Amazon cried. “What 
are you talking about?” 

- Quickly Viona gave every detail and 
her father and mother kept glancing at 
each other anxiously in the dim light. 

"So that's the situation,” she finished 
worriedly. “In less than an hour the 
Ultra will be smashed to pieces—and 
Quorne with it, I hope. He can’t 
escape because I’ve wrecked the safety 
machines. Not that I think he’ll man¬ 
age to • get out of the storage hold 
anyway. I did the only thing I could. 
Came into smallness to find you and 
brought you space suits. If we survive 
the Ultra’s crash we may find our¬ 
selves on a planet—electron, I mean— 
where there's no air. I couldnf do 
anything else.” 

“She’s right,” the Amazon said at last. 
"There was no other move she could 
make— But Quorne! That he should 
come back when the formula was 
reversed—!” 

“Quickly — into these space suits,” 


Viona urged. “We may hit that planet 
at any moment. I don’t expect we’ll 
survive it, but you might be able to 
help, father, with mind tactics.” 

“Our smallness might save us,” he 
replied, struggling into the rubber-and- 
metal mesh. “But I don’t think it will 
save Quorne. Not that the crash will 
destroy his mind. It. will only be his 
body and he’ll perhaps find a way to 
re-create that.” 

“The position is grim,” the Amazon 
commented after a moment. “We have 
lost the formula for enlargement: we 
have no space ship, and we're lost 
utterly in an atomic universe with 
our worst enemy re-created—for the 
moment.” 

“But if he survives the crash which 
is coming he will not be very far from 
us,” Abna said. “And he knows no 
more how to get back to our own 
Universe than we do. He will be nor¬ 
mal size. We shall be infinitesimal, 
and therein may lie our advantage.” 

Neither the Amazon nor Viona had 
any comment to make to this, chiefly 
because they had not Abna’s optimism. 

Viona said after a while, through 
the audiophone when the space suit 
helmets had been closed: “Why is it 
that our clothes, and these space suits, 
contracted to smallness when we did? 
I thought you said, father, that the 
energy did not operate on inorganic 
things?” 

“It doesn’t—but clothes are perme¬ 
ated with the energy of the person 
wearing them, and therefore contract 
with the wearer. As did those space 
suits which were fastened to you. With 
metal and similar objects no such rule 
applies—as we know to our cost.” 

“Do you hear something like thun¬ 
der?” the Amazon asked abruptly, and 
after a while Abna and Viona grasped 
what she meant. There was a remote 
rumbling, booming noise coming from 
somewhere, like explosions hundreds of 
miles distant. 

“That isn’t thunder." Viona said at 
length. “It’s Quorne, banging on the 
storage locker door. With us being so 
small the sound waves are lengthened 
and have a more rumbling quality—” 

Whatever else she intended saying 
was negated by a sudden violent earth¬ 
quake — or so it seemed to be. The 
“plain” on which the three were stand¬ 
ing swayed back and forth with ter¬ 
rific violence, flinging them from their 
feet. They were rolled and pitched 
helplessly for what seemed to be hun¬ 
dreds of yards, a series of vast concus¬ 
sions crashing into their audiophones. 
Then at last the disturbances ceased 
and they were able to look about them. 

For a long time the view was in¬ 
explicable. But at least there was 
light—clear, yellow and warm, with a 
seemingly incredibly distant blue sky. 
Nearby stood a jagged mountain, its 
edges as sharp as the teeth on a saw. 

“Atmosphere apparently,” Abna said, 
studying his belt instrument. Then he 
added: “Breatheable! We can be rid 
of these space suits—” 

Viona interrupted, a queer note in 
her voice: “That isn’t a mountain range 
to the right there. It’s the remains of 
the Ultra—jagged metal edges sticking 
out against the sky! But how colossal 
it seems—and how dreadfully small we 
must be. This plain seems to go on 
forever.” 

Space suits had been removed before 
there were any further comments; then 
the Amazon spoke: 

“Apparently the Ultra is utterly 
wrecked, and we. on account of our 
smallness, survived. Maybe we fell 
through a crack in the metal. We are 
on a world which appears inconceiv¬ 
ably vast because we are so tiny. But 
we have intelligence, weapons, and 
some food. We can probably find our 
way back home—some day.” 

She. had scarcely finished speaking 
before Abna gripped her arm and 
pulled her back. Narrowly she escaped 
the downward movement of something 
falling out of the sky. something which 
blocked the sunlight for a' moment in 
the shape of a gargantuan shadow A 
hill appeared magically to the left and 
was seen to be a heavy space boot. 
There was a vast leg going up to heaven 
and, out of sight, a torso and head 

The figure moved, a stupendous giant 
against the light, walking swiftly. 

"Quorne,” the Amazon whispered, as 
Goliath became remote in half a dozen 
strides. “He survived.” 

“And so did we,” Abna answered. 
“He is huge, we are little. We are both 
on an unknown world. We start even.” 

The figure of Quorne had gone now 
but his enormous black shadow was 
speeding away across the plain. 

THE END 
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